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The Reader at Sea* 


Prof Otto Heller, Washington university, St. Louis 


I wonder is it carrying coals to New- 
castle or, to fit metaphor to surround- 
ings, owls to Athens, to touch upon 
the problem of reading before a com- 
pany of certified specialists on the use 
of books? If so, please discount my 
remarks freely or reckon them among 
the drawbacks of an otherwise happy 
occasion, ordained, even as is the ad- 
versity of the weather, to remind you 
and me that there is nothing indeed so 
rare as a perfect day in June. 

Contrary to custom, I come before 
you on your commencement day not 
in the capacity of a guide, councillor, 
and friend. I do not pretend to chart 
for you in brilliant hues even the 
smallest district of the large and trou- 
blous ocean of life. Nor do I pretend 
to fetch up precious avuncular advice 
from the famed fountain head of ex- 
perience concerning any of those pro- 
fessional duties for the assumption of 
which you have passed thru an 
arduous and successful course of prep- 
aration. For by the nature of the case 
these are things in which you are rela- 
tively wise and I am absolutely igno- 
rant. I have the highest respect for 
the librarian’s calling and that is why 
instead of coming to you loaded with 
a message, as they call it, I am almost 
tempted to unload on you some of my 
own perplexities. , 

But let me expatiate a bit upon my 
admiration for your profession, and in 


*Address at Commencement, St. Louis 
library school, June, 1921. 


this suffer me to be first—as well as 
second—personal. If the length of life 
were measured by the consumption of 
mental vitamines or calories, I might 
claim to have attained immoderate old- 
ness in pursuits germane to literature; 
so that I may label myself, without un- 
due exaggeration, a seasoned man of let- 
ters. It would be as futile as presump- 
tuous for me to palm myself off for such 
a reason as an old acquaintance of yours. 
You are quite excusable for not knowing 
my books. But anyway, you will find 
them on your shelves; I suspect you will 
always find them there. I dwell in a 
fond hope, however, that I may have in- 
scribed myself a bit more lastingly upon 
the minds of my students than upon the 
multitudinous pages of my publications. 
I pray you not to call me conceited for 
indulging that illusion. Without it, how 
in an age of efficiency, could I live on 
and hold up my head? Thru all my 
years of service I have been a teacher. 
I started life—academic life at least— 
as a professor, and a professor I am to 
this day, having never been promoted to 
the rank of educator. By educator, you 
should know, we mean in this country a 
person who has been so successful at 
teaching that his salary is doubled on 
condition that he must never, never teach 
any more. 

From the position of teacher and stu- 
dent of letters, I grant without delay that 
the past quarter of a century has been 
the bringer of many amazing and 
thrilling satisfactions. Only a silly re- - 
actionist can fail to perceive them. 
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Glancing at the field of letters in its vast 
entirety, we have observed first of all a 
tremendous increase in the general out- 
put of books, and, specifically, the advent 
and acceptance of a considerable number 
of poets, novelists and dramatists of truly 
creative stamp. When the stature of the 
period comes to be sized up, it will mea- 
sure up fully to any reasonable expecta- 
tion. As for genius, you must remember, 
in case you miss its highest expression 
in the era, that it is not the normal prod- 
uct of progress but an occasional gift 
from capricious Father Time. So I may 
say the epoch has done well, and before 
an audience like this I may be excused 
from confirming the statement by the 
citation of names and titles. 

The receptivity of the public during 
the same period has been even more re- 
markable. We have witnessed an un- 
precedented spread of the popular in- 
terest in letters—advisedly I say spread 
rather than growth. To what extent the 
rapid rise of the library has been the 
cause of that, or conversely, to what ex- 
tent the facilities of the library have de- 
veloped in response to popular clamor, 
may be left an open question. The only 
fact that needs emphatic assertion is that 
books and periodicals are both demanded 
and supplied in quantities formerly un- 
heard of and undreamed of. Asa result, 
more good books are read, or let us put 
it, good books are read more, than ever. 
Alas, so are mediocre books, and, more’s 
the pity—so are trashy and bad _ books. 
In practically every sphere of life, ex- 
cept perhaps in the colleges and uni- 
versities, the amount of reading has been 
vastly augmented, and reading has he- 
come more miscellaneous, not to say 
promiscuous. 

Now let me come to the heart of the 
matter. My great respect for the libra- 
rian is founded on the reason that during 
that period he has most capably dis- 
charged the task imposed by his oppor- 
tunities and that at the same time he has 
had vision enough to mobilize himself 
for a further task. I would designate the 
former task as technical and the latter as 
educational. What I mean to say is that 
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by this time there have been evolved 
methods approaching perfection for all 
the practical purposes of libraries: The 
housing and care of books; their classifi- 
cation, distribution, and circulation; cata- 
loging, indexing, bibliography; analysis 
of contents, and the like. I would by no 
means wish to stand pat on what has 
been achieved in these respects. But this 
much I will say. Were further advance- 
ment in matters of routine to come ab- 
ruptly to a halt, the scientific and literary 
progress of the nation could still go on 
almost without loss of pace. In all this 
I am speaking of America, whose leader- 
ship in your line of work is undisputed. 
Library management and its corollary 
science of bibliography have benefited 
the specialist in any field of research per- 
haps even more than the general reader. 
The service rendered by the librarians to 
science, in the broadest acceptation of 
the word, exceeds as yet in value, I must 
say, by far the civilizing effects produced 
by the library on the whole of the peo- 
ple. This is not hinting in the least that 
the librarian must have become affected 


by the pet aberration of the age and that 
he has learned to put efficiency above 


effectiveness. It simply means that the 
larger opportunity has but lately arrived 
and that it will henceforth claim a larger 
proportionate share of attention. 

In the meantime it seems to me that a 
curious discrepancy has sprung up_be- 
tween, on the one hand, the enormous in- 
crease in the amount of writing and read- 
ing and, on the other hand, the marked 
decrease of literary culture among the so- 
called educated classes. That literary 
culture may not be the safest criterion 
of civilization is readily admitted. Yet 
that without it civilization can exist at 
all has never been historically demon- 
strated. Certainly the royal road to cul- 
ture need not be paved with books. But 
then, there is no royal road to culture, 
nor is there any known road to culture 
that is not partly strewn with books. 

Now this is a country of readers. 
There is no question about that, and you 
will again excuse me from statistics. The 
practice of reading is well-nigh uni- 
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versal. That is the rockribbed fact upon 
which the librarian founds his very eco- 
nomic existence. And the urgency of his 
educational mission is proved by the 
other indubitable fact that, judging by 
and large, the American is a fairly in- 
discriminate reader. The problem, then, 
consists in educating the public to a 
proper selection of its reading. The art 
of reading thus revolves itself, in one 
sense, into learning what not to read. 
Many people, including some librarians 
—for it seems that a librarianship offers 
no more absolute protection against be- 
ing foolish than a college professorship 
does—many people have a foolish notion 
that to produce an Augustan cr Peri- 
clean age of culture in America we need 
only satisfy the reading public’s omniv- 
orous appetite. Practice and experience 
are relied upon for a progressive refine- 
ment of the reader’s taste. The dangei 
of corrupting the taste thru the forma- 
tion of bad reading habits is blinked. 
Once while complaining to an eminent 
musician cf this city about the vulgar- 
izing effect of the “ragtime” type of mu- 
sical composition—that sordid surrogate 
for music that has of late years become 
so universally popular among us—I was 
sternly rebuked for my_ reprehensible 
lack of faith: The gentleman maintained 

1) that anv kind of music is better than 
no music, 2) that the more the human 
ear grows accustomed to music even of 
the lowest and most barbaric grade, the 
more will it crave the better until at last 
it will not be satisfied with anything short 
of the best. 

The professor of music of whom I am 
speaking would quickly fall away from 
his comfortable optimism were he living 
in the college dormitory of today where 
the deafening over-production of “jazz” 
has all but killed what love of real music 
would naturally develop in a community 
of young men undergoing the vaunted 
ennobling influence of the higher educa- 
tion. The superstition that bad reading 
habits eventuate in good reading habits 
is of a kind with the childlike faith of 
certain enthusiasts of the little theater in 
the power of fiddling dilettantism to 
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make powerful drama come out of 
puny drama. Large oaks do not from 
little peanuts grow. Bad habits as a 
matter of fact do not generate good hab- 
its, but worse dnes. And I cannot make 
myself believe that by his advice to the 
Thessalonians: ‘Prove all things; hold 
fast that which is good,” Saint Paul 
meant to encourage anybody to devote 
life to hopeless experimentation. No 
doubt, in the twentieth century he would 
have sent the puzzled inquirer to the ex- 
perts, among others to the librarian. 

I am led to say these rather obvious 
things because an uncritical attitude to- 
ward the printed page, in particular a 
childlike tolerance toward anything 
passed off under guise of amusement or 
instruction, from the “comic supplement” 
to the lecture on “applied psychology,” 
has come to form one of our most amia- 
ble yet almost insidious national foibles, 
to overcome which should be a funda- 
mental aim of education. 

Since by far the greatest part of our 
ideas and ideals, and the appreciation of 


nearly all the superior values of life, are 
engendered or stimulated by what we 
read, so that reading is probably the most 


formative of the influences that bear 
upon our spiritual discipline, the selec- 
tion of our reading becomes far more 
than a purely personal concern. The 
production of printed literature, good, 
bad, or indifferent for the individual and 
hence helpful, ruinous, or wasteful to 
society, is immense. Nobody in the wide 
world is physically or mentally capable 
of assimilating more than a very small 
fraction of it all. The burning questicn 
is, what shall that portion be? The av- 
erage capacity for book consumption will 
hardly exceed 50 volumes a year per 
caput. Herein lies a plea for a wise ex- 
penditure of time. Let me point out just 
one consequence of literary overfeeding. 
Infallibly a considerable number of the 
books we read are fiction, and inevitably, 
contemporary and as a rule very ephem- 
eral fiction at that. The imaginary 
obligation of being “up to date” com- 
pels us to “keep up” with the latest ap- 
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paritions in the book market. The con- 
comitant is neglect of the great masters. 
Which is the right book for me to 
read? is by no means a foolish question. 
I think, however, the time is here when 
for the unlettered man,—that means for 
the vast majority, say what you will,— 
the question is no longer simple enough 
to answer itself. You have your own 
ways and means of settling the problem, 
I know, and it seems to me the public 
should be unequivocally informed of 
the principles by which you decide. 
For my part I should attach two riders 
to any request of mine for your assist- 
ance. First, never recommend a book 
to me that you are not willing to rec- 
ommend to other, preferably intelli- 
gent, people. Second, never ask me to 
read a book once unless you are anx- 
ious for me to read it again. I am not 
saying that repeated reading of the 
best books is necessary; I am, of 
course, not even saying that it is pos- 
sible. All I maintain is that in every 
case the book must be decidedly 


worthy of repeated reading if it is to 

be considered worth reading at all. 
Virtually every person possessed of 

any intellectual curiosity beyond the 


confines of his immediate breadwin- 
ning specialty comes under the cate- 
gory of “general reader” and requires 
the services and advice of the librarian. 
Therefore the educational usefulness 
of the librarian comprises large possi- 
bilities—coextensive, of course, with 
the librarian’s knowledge of books and 
his possession of sound judgment and 
fine taste. To the alert librarian, 
sources of immediate information con- 
cerning books, the newest as well as 
the oldest, are readily accessible. It is 
his business, or hers, to valuate the 
weight that belongs to the critical 
opinion of others, whether in concen- 
sus or dissent, for the librarian’s per- 
sonal contact with the vast majority 
of books must of necessity remain re- 
stricted and superficial. Of course, the 
safest literary critic is Father Time, 
and perhaps it is not altogether correct 
to accuse him of procrastination in his 
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critical pronouncements. Nearly all of 
us have witnessed the sudden rise and 
abject fall of more than one “best 
seller” within a single lustrum or even 
less. But for practical reasons we have 
to take our chances on the less trust- 
worthy and definitive contemporary 
opinion, so far as regards the current 
literature of the day. The famous mc- 
tion of Emerson seconded by Glad- 
stone, that everybody abstain reli- 
giously from opening any book less 
than a few years old, could be adopted 
only by a small minority without caus- 
ing serious injury to literary activity. 
How many authors would be willing to 
write for cold storage? 

Now while I do appreciate the help 
derived from catalogs, lists, reviews, 
and the like, I believe that such tools 
are greatly enhanced in value when 
wielded by people who already possess 
a fair, first-hand acquaintance with 
books. Under no circumstances, there- 
fore, would I recede from the conten- 
tion that the librarian must himself be 
a reader, not only of lists and catalogs 
but a reader of books. The librarian, 
then, is also at sea, and in the same 
boat with the rest of us: What shall 
be read? Now I hold that there is one 
irremissible requisite for anybody who 
in any way pretends to inculcate lit- 
erary culture in others. And that is, 
a personal acquaintance with the 
world’s monumental literature. It 
sounds like an impossible demand— 
but in reality it is not. Not more than 
a dozen immortal books come out of 
any single century—accordingly, ten 
years of diligent reading in leisure time 
ought to suffice for an intelligent orien- 
tation in humanity’s greatest treasure- 
trove. It does not detract materially 
from the incalculable value of reading 
that a library of the world’s best books 
cannot be an absolutely fixed and 
closed collection—that, on the con- 
trary, it must still be elastic and eclec- 
tic, to some extent. Ultimately, the 
value of reading consists in what we 
get out of it, and there are congenital 
differences in the digestive and assim- 
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jlative properties of the mind as well 
as of the physical body. At all events, 
the librarian today is in a better posi- 
tion than any other single factor of 
the aggregate forces that shape educa- 
tion, to direct a large number to the 
best that has been wrought in letters 
and by this means to help arouse them 
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to the best that has been thought, felt, 
and fashioned by human kind. To the 
blessings of such ennobling influence 
no bounds can be set, and it can be 
exerted by any member of your in- 
teresting and honorable calling from 
the start. On such incalculable op- 
portunity you are to be congratulated. 


Americanization by Libraries: an Appreciation 


Ralph H. Bevan, student and writer, Providence, R. I. 


That we may always have something 
worth while to do, the world affords room 
for infinite improvement. That the satis- 
factions of triumph may be in- 
creased, evil stubbornly resists conquest. 
Even our most successful efforts not 
only leave innumerable defects hardly 
touched, but fall short of curing even 
the evils attacked. Whence the fashion 
of dwelling on imperfections still un- 
assailed and in attempts to advance. The 
temptation is to assume that if things 
objectionable are condemned, by that 
alone they will be cut out and the de- 
sirable prevail. 

But emphasis on ills still unremedied, 
or on inevitable faults in worthy move- 
ments, even when it does not dishearten 
and bring loss of ground already gained, 
is adapted at best merely to remove 
flaws. And it may accomplish even that 
only to open the way for the substitu- 
tion of worse things. The value of cen- 
sure to eliminate shortcomings is not 
questioned. Yet citizens should be even 
more zealous in appreciation. That, en- 
couraging the good, tends not only to 
cut out the bad, but to do so by displac- 
ing it with something better. 

Unless citizens do not owe it to 
the nation and themselves to en- 
courage effort beneficial to both, warm 
commendation is certainly due our pub- 
lic libraries. So accustomed are we to 
their high standards of equipment and 
personnel—of courtesy and efficiency— 
that we accept them as a matter of 
course. As, however, the average per- 
son will on a moment’s thought grate- 
fully admit the incalculable addition the 


libraries are to public welfare, a general 
appreciation, even if possible within the 
limits of a short paper, would be super- 
fluous. A recent widening and intensi- 
fying of their activities for community 
uplift and Americanization, nevertheless, 
may perhaps be usefully noticed. That, 
while illustrating their all round value 
and progressiveness, is a less familiar 
phase of our libraries’ service whose de- 
served recognition may prove very 
salutary for the nation. 

Lying on a route from the city’s 
center to the writer’s home, one 
of the branches of the Providence 
public library has proved a convenient 
place for pausing and reading. Thus was 
witnessed a movement which it seems 
to every citizen’s interest to have cheered 
on and vigorously extended. There were 
made those casual observations and in- 
quiries on which it was later decided to 
base this paper. 

It may perhaps reasonably be pre- 
sumed that the activities which attracted 
attention are but a local expression of the 
spirit and policy, not only of the whole 
Providence public library, but of all 
up-to-date libraries. And if this praise 
is not, as supposed, merited by most li- 
braries, the intelligent reader may be left 
to decide for himself whether it would 
not be to the country’s advantage if it 
were soon applicable to all libraries re- 
garded as modern in the best sense. 

Nor need this self-prompted hint of 
the worth of a single phase of library 
usefulness, considered as exemplifying 
all, lose in force because the strength 
of the argument might probably have 
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been multiplied by enlisting the coOpera- 
tion of one versed in library science. 

The effective methods employed 
by advanced library art to induce 
habits of profitable reading and turn 
out valuable citizens need not here 
be described. A few words, however, as 
to why their encouragement struck a 
mere citizen without professional bias 
as a public duty, may be in place, to- 
gether with mention of the particular 
self-explaining expedients that came un- 
der observation. Among these are the 
Reading and Science clubs, the story 
hour, and the reading diploma. Visible 
proof of accomplishment is a powerful 
motive—especially for children—par- 
ticularly if their companions are getting 
it. Forced attendance at church has 
often inspired lasting aversion. Being 
earned voluntarily under competent di- 
rection, the library diploma for vacation 
reading would appear admirably adapted 
todevelop a spontaneous interest in 
worth while reading. 

What seemed another noteworthy 
feature of community education by 
alert libraries, as typified by the 
branch library observed, is the skillful 
use of artistic hand-made bulletins in 
prominent places, and of drawings, dia- 
grams, magazine illustrations, photo- 
graphs, pictures, models, etc. Similar is 
the kaleidoscopic library museum. 
Tho the “museum” in a small branch 
library may have to be but a few square 
feet of informing specimens or repre- 
sentations, this fascinating magnet for 
children is a constant succession of 
varied scenes vividly illustrating in turn 
the sciences of human, animal, plant and 
inanimate existence. 

By the various 
practical information, general, scien- 
tific, and cultural—on current top- 
ics, history, biography, zodlogy, bot- 
any, elementary ethics, and numberless 
other important subjects—would appear 
so quietly imparted that the vast good 
accomplished is in danger of being un- 
derestimated. But that good. is not 
achieved, as librarians know, and all in- 
terested in library work and human hap- 
piness may well remind themselves, with- 


means 


suggested, 
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out the expenditure of much time and 
thought by librarians carefully trained in 
community uplift and Americanization. 
The splendid possibilities of such instru- 
ments as have been referred to in the 
hands of patriotic librarians coOperating 
and gratefully backed thruout the 
country seem hard to exaggerate. 
Perhaps, however, the most 
able feature of the library activ- 
ities which arrested attention was 
an undertaking so enterprising as to re- 
ceive commendatory notice in Pustic 
Liprartes (December 1920). This was 
a personal house to house canvass of 
their district by the librarians of that 
branch of the Providence public library 
which, being nearest the writer’s home, 
happens to have come under observation 
and to be serving as an example of the 
presumably country-wide movement, 
stimulation of which is needed in the 
public interest. The canvass to inform the 
library of its opportunities to enlarge 
its service, and the neighborhood of its 
library advantages, was not without dis- 
agreeable experiences. The pluck re- 
quired to carry it thru was_ recog- 
nized by the note in Pusiic Lipraries. 
But it revealed unexpectedly numerous 
and varied foreign elements, while ac- 
quainting them with facilities for read- 
ing in their own languages which they 
had not realized, much less utilized. 
Unless the experience of the Provi- 
dence public library is exceptional, 
in their attempt to multiply — their 
value, our libraries deserve credit for 
pluckily facing difficulties in the sequel 
as well as in the first steps. Apparently 
the world can be made better and hap- 
pier only at the cost of proportionately 
painful struggle. That thought may 
brace those who have still to. face criti- 
cism in the battle for advanced ideals 
not yet appreciated. ' 
Because of scientific attractions such 
as those touched upon, children flocked 
to the branch in question in crowds sev- 
eral times in excess of its accommoda- 
tions. The flood of future American 
citizens (at a most critical stage) includ- 
ed boys with superfluous energy sure to 
turn to mischief unless provided with 


not- 
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ample means of healthy expenditure. 
Very trying questions of discipline in- 
evitably resulted. 

The courage, perseverance, tact and 
success with which the librarians in 
charge grappled with their problem, was 
calculated to excite the cordial admira- 
tion of all in a position to grasp their 
serious purpose and difficulties. But the 
situation seemed one incapable of being 
fully met with wunenlarged facilities. 
And the noble uses of wide-awake libra- 
ries are not yet widely understood. In 
laudable endeavors to improve their serv- 
ice, therefore, public-spirited librarians 
have encountered, not only obstacles of 
outgrown equipment, but short-sighted 
criticism which threatened to interfere 
with necessary expansion. The writer 
himself must plead guilty to voicing at 
first the objection of those who would 
summarily have disposed of the problem 
by permanently barring disorderly boys 
from the library. But he was converted 
by the answer that such, if patiently 
dealt with, have been found likely to 
form the habit of taking out books sepa- 
rately without the knowledge of the 
gang. 

A branch library is not a_ reform 
school. Yet if an influence so gratify- 
ing has been exerted over boys. still 
crowded together in irritating discom- 
fort and without the means of occupying 
their minds, has not the Providence pub- 
lic library shown that tactful librarians 
with adequate accommodations can turn 
gangs of potential criminals into habitual 
readers and keep them out of reform 
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schools? And who shall set limits on 
what may be accomplished with facilities 
the country over, expanded to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity and sufficient 
to remove the temptation to mischief and 
to permit effectual discipline! - 

In the case of the branch library used 
as an example, in consequence of up-to- 
date devices such as those indicated, 
reading on approved subjects was in- 
creased over 900 per cent, 250 children 
have been known to enjoy a single edu- 
cational story hour, and attendance, ac- 
cording to a count in the busy season, 
was multiplied to at least seven times 
what this branch could accommodate ac- 
cording to accepted standards. If these 
results are typical, our libraries’ oppor- 
tunity to extend their uplift and Ameri- 
canization service would seem limited 
only by the resources available for ex- 
pansion. 

The worid plans to invest billions in 
battleships which improved bombing 
planes and submarines may presently 
render worthless. Under existing cir- 
cumstances it is cheering to remind our- 
selves that there have been philanthro- 
pists wise enough to endow libraries for 
the building up of a national character 
and far-sighted Americanism that will 
make for world peace and codperation. 
May all leaders and helpers in such work 
as is here outlined never lack substantial 
appreciation and support! May they 
ever have encouragement and means en- 
ergetically to carry out their beneficent 
policy—to develop and expand to the ut- 
most the library service as an institution 
for uplift, Americanization and progress! 


Circulation Short Cuts* 


Grace B. Finney, chief of circulation, Public library, Washington, D. Oe 


There was never a time in the his- 
tory of circulation departments when 
a study of short cuts was more essen- 
tial. In former days, as we all. know, 
the effort was to secure readers. Now 


*Presented at A. L. A. 
scott, June, 1921. 


meeting, Swamp- 


the effort is to satisfy an ever increas- 
ing number of readers. 

The staff is pressed by a double 
strain; at the circulation and registra- 
tion desks where speed and concentra- 
tion are required to handle a large 
number of bcoks and an ever increas- 
ing number of applicants; of clerical 
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work which has increased in propor- 
tion to the circulation. To relax from 
the nervous strain of contact with peo- 
ple, time is given assistants away from 
desks to do the clerical detail requir- 
ing daily attention. Therefore meth- 
ods must be devised to accomplish the 
work in a minimum of time in order to 
relieve the staff of all possible pressure 
and to serve efficiently the largest num- 
ber of readers. These methods must 
be carefully studied and perfected be- 
fore being put into operation. 
Collection of ideas for improving the service 
Suggestions involving changes and 
the inauguration of original ideas 
are presented at weekly staff meetings 
of the department and discussed. Mem- 
bers of the department frequently repre- 
sent the public for the time and criticize 
from an outsider’s point of view. After 
a discussion from all sides the weak 
points are eliminated and the ideas are 
then ready to be voted upon for adoption. 
As this library has found it imprac- 
ticable to eliminate the reader’s card it 


has compromised and reduced the num- 
ber to one. Stamps are used to designate 
teachers and others who receive special 


privileges. The stamping is placed on 
each side of the card at the top. 

A teacher’s card index is kept at the 
registration desk to enable teachers to 
reregister without the formality of se- 
curing the required certification a sec- 
ond time. The necessary information to 
be kept is copied on the index cards from 
the original letters and certification cards 
issued by the Board of Education and 
the originals destroyed. 

The general reader may _ reregister 
without securing the signature of a guar- 
antor if the expired card is presented 
and the library record is clear. 

There has been a reduction of work 
at the registration desk, charging of 
books made easier by the handling of 
only one card and an elimination of the 
objectionable “red tape.” 

Page service 

We have placed three pages at 
rush hours inside of circulation desks 
to receive verbal requests and call 
slips from readers as soon as given 
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to the assistant. The former way was to 
summon them by buzzer from the first 
stack where their spare minutes were 
spent in sorting books in addition to an- 
swering calls. The advantage has been 
a saving of extra trips from stacks to 
desk, thereby reducing the waiting time 
of readers. It has also eliminated the 
constant use of a buzzer. 
Use of trained typists 

The efficiency rating in typing 
of the ordinary library assistant is 
not high, since she is not trained 
as such and types only for short 
periods. We are now employing a half- 
time typist in the department. Her work 
is prepared for her and left in her basket. 
The established order of precedence is 
correspondence, overdue notices, numer- 
ical registration cards and other material 
for which there is time. One typist thus 
employed saves approximately the half- 
time of one assistant. 


Overdue notices 

Only one notice is sent for an 
overdue book. Changes have been 
made to reduce the number of in- 
sertions on the printed form and to avoid 
giving offense to borrowers. It now 
reads “the book mentioned below bor- 
rowed by you on card number 99, was 
due June 9. A prompt return will be 
greatly appreciated.” At the bottom of 
the form is printed the library rule gov- 
erning the return of books. Less time 
is now required to typewrite notices and 
the objectionable mention of two cents 
a day fine and the twenty cent messenger 
fee is in the printed rule instead of the 
notice proper. 
Difficult requests 

There are two types of requests 
which require time to locate. First, 
an author’s idea or opinion’ ex- 
pressed in some paragraph in one of 
his volumes, a single chapter in a book, 
or a question, no mention of which is to 
be found in indexes, tables. of contents, 
catalogs or elsewhere. The second is the 
demand by high school pupils and col- 
lege students for subjects for study or 
debates, 40 or 50 of such requests re- 
ceived in an afternoon. These subjects 
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may be the Marathon battle or Trojan 
wars, and the supply of books, titles of 
which have been obtained from the cata- 
log, soon exhausted. 

The solution of these problems has 
been a small cabinet containing a subject 
index kept at the information desk. The 
location of elusive requests worth sav- 
ing is noted. Cards are made for sub- 
jects, similar to the Marathon battle, for 
which the demand is large at certain peri- 
ods. On the cards are written call num- 
bers of all books in which appear the 
best description not listed in the public 
catalog. Fiction sequels not found in 
Baker are also found in this index. 

Time is thus saved in preserving elu- 
sive material, assistants do not have to 
consult histories or similar subjects dur- 
ing rush hours, and a larger number of 
readers are supplied with books when 
most needed. 

Sorting boards 

Sorting boards for alphabetizing 
are just being inaugurated. We are 
indebted to the Library of Con- 


gress for the idea and the working plans 


for making them. They are to be used 
for alphabetizing the daily circulation 
and other cards. 

One board, made without a base but 
supported at the back, is to rest on the 
table or desk. It is essentially a flight of 
stairs. Each flight is divided into com- 
partments which are formed by passing 
a string thru screw eyes placed at inter- 
vals of six inches along the top and bot- 
tom of the board. The width of step 
depends upon the size of cards to be 
used. The length of steps and risers is 
36 inches. There are also side rails. 
Gummed letters are pasted on the upper 
edges of risers. 

An alternative board without any sup- 
port is made to lie flat. On it is fas- 
tened a sheet of cardboard. Squares are 
marked off in black, 25 in all, as we 
combine the two letters least in use. 
Gummed letters are pasted at the top 
of each square. 

They will be exceedingly useful for 
alphabetizing since speed will figure 
largely after one has used the boards a 
few times. 
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Messenger service for overdue books 

The greatest innovation has been in 
the messenger service. The clerical 
part of the work is done by two as- 
sistants in addition to regular desk as- 
signments. The change has been made 
in the outside work of collecting books. 

The former method was to send the 
library guard or pages, boys of high 
school age, with data and necessary in- 
formation. The results were never sat- 
isfactory. l’romises were not fulfilled; 
cases where delinquents had moved 
were not followed up intelligently; ad- 
mittance to private offices was not al- 
ways welcomed and maids were in- 
structed to report their mistresses not 
at home. 

The present method is to have the 
two assistants, in addition to the cleri- 
cal work, serve as messengers. The 
acquisition of a car, and the fact that 
one of the young women can operate 
it, has made this move possible. There 
has been a marked contrast as a re- 
sult of this change of procedure. In- 
formation about delinquents is readily 
given in cases where they have moved; 
admittance to private offices and gov- 
ernment buildings has never been de- 
nied them, and it is not unusual for of- 
ficials and employers to trace persons 
no longer on their pay rolls. They 
frequently return with books borrowed 
without permission in addition to the 
overdue books, 

Numerous forgeries have been traced, 
one of which is worth mentioning. 
A man who forged a guarantor’s name 
had borrowed valuable books. He 
moved from place to plaec and was 
finally located at the jail where he had 
been imprisoned for theft. Our new 
messengers did not hesitate to visit 
the jail and enlist the interest of the 
warden who had the man brought be- 
fore them. The warden secured a writ- 
ten order from the man to have his 
room searched. The overdue books 
were secured and in addition, the nuc- 
leus of a medical library composed of 
stolen library books cleverly disguised. 

The success of this change in mes- 
sengers is largely due to personality 
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and ability to meet people. Courtesy 
has been extended to them by the ma- 
jority; the minority who have meet 
them in an unfriendly manner have be- 
come the best of friends at the close 
of interviews. 

Two questions which may arise are, 
What has been gained? and Is it a good 
policy to take trained assistants for 
such work? The answers are: They 
have reduced the number of hopeless 
cases and carry in their files less than 
half the number of current ones. The 
number of trips is reduced thru knowl- 
edge of each case when interviewing 
the individual. Their trips average 
three a week and they have secured 
books valued at one thousand dollars 
within a period of seven months. They 
have educated persons to a realization 
of their obligations to the library by 
emphasizing the fact that while it is an 
educational institution, it is also con- 
ducted on a business basis. In their 
contact with non-users of the library, 
they have secured many new readers 
thru their cordial approach and ex- 
planation of its resources. 

Some of these shortcuts presented 
are minor and may not be new to other 
libraries, but they enter into the whole 
scheme of simplifying work and saving 
time, thus releasing more hours for 
public service and an extension of the 
library’s facilities. 





Newspaper Publicity for Libraries* 


W. Dawson Johnston, librarian, Public 


library, St. Paul, Minn. 

It is not desirable to tell the whole 
truth about libraries, especially about 
their management and use, because 
the truth is they are, as a rule, not very 
well managed and they are distress- 
ingly little used. 

And the main reasons why they are 
so little used are, first, because they 
contain so little useful material and 
second, because what there is of use in 
them is so little advertised. 

If books could be distributed in the 


*Abstract of an address before the Wis- 
consin library school. 
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same manner that newspapers are and 
if they could get the same window dis- 
play that magazines have, the use cf 
books might easily rival that of news- 
papers and magazines. 

Until that time comes the best thing 
we can do to promote their use is to 
advertise their publication in such 
magazines as have national distribu- 
tion and advertise their receipt by the 
local library in the newspaper or news- 
papers having the widest local circu- 
lation. 

There are all kinds of newspaper 
publicity for libraries, weekly, annual, 
occasional, news items, interviews, edi- 
torials, advertisements, lists of addi- 
tions, book excerpts, book reviews, li- 
brary feature articles, etc., which I 
cannot discuss at this time, except to 
say that of all of them that which the 
library must pay for is, in my opinion, 
the least valuable, and that which the 
library may be paid for is the most 
valuable. In other words, it is not ad- 
vertising that we need so much as pub- 
licity, and the best kind of publicity— 
I mean by that the kind which the pub- 
lic wants, takes the form of news. This 
both newspaper man and librarian have 
a common interest in supplying. 

Book publicity first 

The average library gets little news- 
paper publicity beyond a summary of 
its annual report and a report of meet- 
ings of the board of trustees. But in- 
teresting as these may be, I cannot but 
believe that the arrival of an important 
new book in the town is a much more 
interesting as well as important event, 
and that while much space should be 
given to the doings of the librarian 
and his assistants and to the plans and 
proceedings of the trustees, more space 
relatively should be devoted to the ac- 
tivities of popular authors, the descrip- 
tion of new books and the discussion 
of the most useful, available literature 
on subjects of current interest. 

So far as possible this work should 
be done by newspaper men, or rather 
by newspaper women. If it is done by 
them it will ordinarily be more read- 
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able as well as more closely related to 
the several departments of the news- 
paper, the financial page, for example, 
the woman’s page or the children’s 
page. Literary news should appear in 
all departments and not be confined to 
one. A “library corner” will appeal to 
librarians and their friends and a col- 
umn headed “The Book Worm” will 
appeal to book worms, but the library 
and its resources should be made 
known to others as well. No newspa- 
per man, I venture to say, can write 
intelligently upon any subject of im- 
portance without first reading the best 
literature upon that subject, and the 
best evidence that he has _ properly 
documented himself is to be found in 
his references to that literature. 

Of hardly less importance than 
these editorial references to books, 
particularly library books, are letters 
to the editor on the same _ subject. 
These letters are published under all 
kinds of captions. One I am familiar 
with is called the “Mail Bag,” another, 
“Knocks and Boosts.” But whatever 


they are called they are read, some- 
times I have thought more generally 
read than any other parts of the news- 


paper. Here again, however, as in 
other departments of the newspapers, 
reference to books, especially library 
books, can be only incidental. Indeed, 
it is because it is only incidental that 
it is able to reach many who are not 
interested in books but are interested 
in other things and may in this way 
become interested in learning more 
about those things than the newspaper 
can tell them. 
Book columns 

However competent the editorial 
may be, or however much interested 
newspaper readers may be in express- 
ing their views about library books 
there is still much that the librarian 
and the librarian only can do. 

Ordinarily he is content with the 
publication of a list of titles of books 
recently added to the library. Occa- 
sionally this list is accompanied by 
book notes prepared by the librarian 
or his assistants. In St. Paul we have 
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been more ambitious. The book page 
inaugurated in the Pioneer Press, May 
26, 1919, is edited by the city librarian; 
it is devoted exclusively to books added 
to the library; the reviews are written 
by readers and they are short. Book 
reviews, as I have elsewhere observed, 
are usually written to please either the 
publisher, the author or the reviewer; 
they are written for book publishers 
and for book buyers; these reviews are 
written by readers and for readers. 
They are commonly signed, but some 
are anonymous and I see no reason 
why some should not be pseudony- 
mous. Why shouldn’t there be reviews 
by dead authors as well as letters by 
them? 

In addition to book reviews the page 
contains literary notes. These include 
notes about authors, obituaries, anni- 
versaries, literary prize announce- 
ments, etc., as well as notes about 
books—either new editions of. stand- 
ard works, new publications, magazine 
articles of unusual interest, the best 
books by individual authors or the best 
books on specific subjects. 

Occasionally, notes of the last type 
are elaborated in brief articles on the 
literature of current events; we have 
also republished in revised form the 
courses of reading suggested by the 
United States Bureau of Education. 
And once a year we have a general re- 
view of what local authors have done 
during the year. 

In addition to the book page which 
appears weekly, there are daily selec- 
tions from books of poetry published 
under the caption “Among the Poets” 
in one newspaper, as well as prose se- 
lections entitled “Literary Nuggets” 
in another newspaper. The fact that 
ach of these selections is made from 
books available at the Public library 
is clearly, if not prominently, indicated 
in connection with the publication of 
each selection, and the title of the book 
from which the selection is made is 
also given. The poems are, of course, 
more popular than the prose selections, 
but the latter also, I believe, are of 
considerable service in making the 
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treasures of the library known to the 
public. 

As compared with other forms of li- 
brary publicity—window display _ pos- 
ters, leaflets, circular letters, etc.— 
newspaper publicity seems to me the 
most important, because the former are 
not necessarily addressed to readers. 
The newspaper column is—to news- 
paper readers at any rate. The leaflet 
or letter addressed to the reader would 
be equally effective if it were possible 
to address it to an equally large num- 
ber of readers. 

Library Publicity 
Ruth Cowgill, librarian, Public library, 
Boise, Idaho. 

I once overheard two business men 
discussing their advertising methods and 
results. “First,” one said, “you must be 
able to deliver the goods.” “Yes,” said 
the other, “and then get the idea 
across.” When a member of the Boise 
Ad club said to me the other day, “We 
are glad to help you, because we believe 
you have the goods,” I remembered 
gratefully the dictum of the two busi- 
ness men, which had been in the back of 
my mind ever since. I had been trying 
for months to be prepared to “deliver 
the goods,” and now was the time to 
“get the idea across,” once more. 

This library has been able to get some 
very valuable local publicity and a 
friend has suggested that it ought to be 
interesting to other libraries to learn 
what has been done, and how. 

We have, in fact, done only the ob- 
vious things, but the practical results 
have been rather interesting. We first 
of all studied our community. We keep 
our ears always to the ground, and our 
eyes always on the people. We buy the 
books which the people consciously or 
unconsciously need. We do not try to 
create a demand. We simply supply the 
demand which has already been created 
by local conditions and local emergen- 
cies. And then we let the people know. 

In the first place, we write “library 
notes” for the newspapers. Daily papers 
are usually very ready to print readable 
articles, if they are sent to the editor in 
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good form. ‘There is a very great deal 
in the matter of form. The city editor 
is a busy man and he has to get his 
paper out every twenty-four hours, tho 
the heavens fall. A typewritten article, 
on regulation size paper, with double 
spacing between the lines, and a deep 
margin at the top, is a temptation to any 
editor, no matter what is in it. Then, 
instead of making out a list of titles of 
“new additions,’ or “new accessions,” 
terms which mean nothing to the average 
layman, we give brief reviews or annota- 
tions of some of the more notable non- 
fiction, with passing comment on their 
relation to local problems or current in- 
terests. The fiction is usually merely 
mentioned, with now and then an enter- 
taining scrap of gossip about the author 
or an intriguing hint of the contents. 
Our second mode of approach has 
been thru the medium of personal notes 
or even telephone calls. We keep in 
touch with as many of the local organi- 
zations as possible—women’s clubs, of 
course, but also men’s clubs, trade or- 
ganizations, professional organizations, 
etc., and the Chamber of Commerce. We 
do not make use of printed lists, but we 
make bibliographies of material on vari- 
ous subjects. For instance, on irrigation. 
Irrigation is the great underlying in- 
terest of this country—irrigation and 
water-power, for without it we should be 
living in a desert, among the sage-brush. 
This bibliography on irrigation was sent 
to the Reclamation office, to the local 
chapter of the Western Society of En- 
gineers, and to an influential Idaho 
booster. We have made bibliographies 
for various local organizations on munic- 
ipal government, minimum wage, posture 
and hygiene, life insurance as a means of 
thrift, vocations open to women, city au- 
ditoriums, war memorials, and others, in 
this last half-year. These bibliographies 
are either made on request, or on our 
own initiative, with a premonition of the 
need. These “premonitions” are very 
easy to get, simple, as are all the mira- 
culous results a library is able to produce 
—miraculous only to the outsider. For 
instance, when the local real estate men 
organized, as a part of the Northwest 
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Real Estate Dealers’ association, and 
with the avowed purpose of encouraging 
self-education along business lines among 
its members, we had a premonition that 
a list of our books on real estate and 
salesmanship, with a cordial invitation to 
use them, would be effective. And it was. 

It is well understood that the most 
difficult part of the population to interest 
in library service is the business man. 
And we have found it so—but not im- 
possible. For instance, the Chamber of 
Commerce is an excellent medium for 
publicity. And we have found it very 
generous and open-minded. At first, 
we had a_ short and crisp library 
story for their weekly _ bulletin. 
When the bulletin was discontinued, 
we made a conspicuous poster, on 
a flaming background, calling attention 
to our reference department, and 
adorned with the paper jackets of some 
of our best new books. We also send 
over every week a small collection of our 
latest books written for men—sometimes 
a business collection, sometimes a dozen 
detective and mystery stories and some- 


times travel or biography. These books 
are not circulated there, but a notice 
above them informs the members that 
they, and others equally interesting, may 


be obtained at the library. With the 
business and professional men of the 
city, the reference department, recently 
added, has proven the most attractive 
feature to advertise. And after one or 
two men had been served and had told 
their friends about it, the success of that 
department was assured. It seemed mar- 
velous to them that in so brief a time, 
all the material they wanted could be 
ready for them to use, with no trouble at 
all on their part, and apparently little 
effort on the librarian’s. We are, in fact, 
and must always be, most effectively ad- 
vertised by “our loving friends.” That 
is why we must always be ready, in the 
Ad man’s vernacular, to “deliver the 
goods.” 

Our best publicity story, to date, is 
that of the Ad club and its poster. This 
came to us spontaneously and quite un- 
sought. A member of the Ad club, the 
representative of the local poster service, 
came to the librarian, offering to erect 
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a poster board for library publicity if 
the Ad club as a whole would keep it 
decorated. This the Ad club agreed to 
do. The matter was presented to the 
high-school, prizes and honorable men- 
tion being offered by the Ad_ club. 
Eighty-four designs for library publicity 
were submitted by the high-school stu- 
dents, who seemed to take the utmost in- 
terest in the matter. The designs were 
very clever and original. They made one 
gasp, rather, at the point of view of the 
students, who proclaimed for the library 
the utmost of service and efficiency. The 
poster which will adorn the board as 
soon as the enlargement has returned 
from the east, represents Lincoln, head 
and shoulders, a long and impressive arm 
extended, above which is the name of the 
library, and below it the words, “Lincoln 
would have given everything for your 
chance.” 

The test of the value of publicity is 
in the results. And no one who has 
tried it can for a moment doubt its ef- 
ficiency. Circulation increases, the bet- 
ter books are called for, the reference 
department is used, the support of the 
city fathers, and therefore a better ap- 
propriation, results. The thing is simple 
enough. A certain amount of money is 
invested in a library plant, a certain 
amount is expended each year for books, 
service and upkeep. But what is the use 
of it all, if no one comes? And who 
will come, unless he knows that he will 
get what he needs. The only way to 
let him know that his needs can be sup- 
plied is to advertise. Librarianship is a 
business, as well as a profession—in- 
deed, I believe the head librarian belongs 
more to the business than the profes- 
sional class—and there is no justification 
for any business which does not get a 
fair return on the money invested. The 
return for library expenditure can only 
come in the use of its equipment and 
service by the community which au- 
thorizes it. Even in these times of fin- 
ancial stringency and protest against 
high taxes, the community is fairly ready 
to spend its money for libraries, if it feels 
sure that it will get value received. It 
is ours to show them, thru the medium 
of publicity. 
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In the Letter Box 


Another Long Timer 


Elfie A. Mosse, librarian of the Pub- 
lic library, Santa Monica, California, 
commenting on the list of long-time- 
stayers in June Pusiic  LipRArRIEs, 
writes: 

“I did not see many from California, 
so may I say that 1 have been the li- 
brarian of the Santa Monica public li- 
brary for nearly 32 years. It is hard 


to realize this, for the work is wonder- 
ful in keeping the heart young.” 





Letters of Grotius Wanted 


On behalf of the Union Académique 
Internationale which is about to publish 
the complete writings of Hugo Grotius, 
the eminent Dutch statesman and au- 
thor (1583-1645), I desire to locate in 
American libraries and collect original 
letters of Hugo Grotius. 

I shall be greatly obliged for any in- 
formation on such material. Address, 
Professor Dr A. Eckhof, Leyden uni- 
versity, Leyden, Holland. 





Better English Movement 


In the Booklist for July (p. 352), is 
a note on “The tragic bride” which reads: 

An intriguing story resembling in its 
illusive, haunting tragedy a poem or an 
idyll. It concerns the life of a young girl, 
daughter of a once prosperous English fam- 
ily, who is born to disappointment and un- 
happiness by external circumstances. The 
author’s best, say many critics. 

Just after “the girls came home” from 
France, one heard them say this, that 
and the other thing intrigued them or 
was intriguing. The use of this word 
with a French meaning that is not trans- 
latable into English, has begun to sub- 
side. May I plead in behalf of the par- 
ticular reader that the Booklist which 
uses it, join the effort for “Better Eng- 
lish” and not in its writing, at least, per- 
petuate what was appropriated tem- 
porarily ? 

Respectfully, 
A. CRANK. 


Biennial Meetings of A. L. A. 
What is being done toward the bien- 
nial conference scheme for the A. L. 
A.? My experience at Swampscott 
leads me to agree with your plan very 
strongly. So large a meeting is too 
much like a three or five ring circus, 
each containing something worth see- 
ing, and one leaves with the feeling 
that he actually missed something bet- 
ter than he saw or heard. You can 
put me down as one favoring the re- 
gional meeting plan alternating with 
the “big show.” M. F. J 





A Valuable Contribution 


The recent volume by Professor 
Durant Drake of Vassar college, 
“Shall We Stand by the Church? A 
Dispassionate Enquiry,” offers an af- 
firmative statement in the matter. 
Prof Drake is so interested in the sub- 
ject that he has taken 500 copies from 
his publishers at his own expense and 
offers to present them to public libra- 
ries on receipt of request with 20c for 
postage and packing. The book was 
published by the Macmillan Company, 
at $2, last winter and was very favor- 
ably reviewed by the critics. Its sub- 
ject is of interest in the present-day 
discussion of human affairs. It is the 
product of an earnest desire to help in 
the present critical period of discus- 
sion on the subject. 





An Appeal for Books 
Sarasota, Fla. 
Editor of Pusiic Liprarigs: 

I should like to send an appeal thru 
your journal such as would bring the 
desired help to a group of young chil- 
dren sadly in need of books. ‘The 
school registers 30 pupils, most of them 
in the lower grades. 

This school is quite isolated, being 
miles from a railroad or village and in 
a poor section of the state. The pa- 
rents of these children are fisher folk 
and have only the bare necessities. 
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But they realize their children are not 
having the advantages they ought to 
have and have asked me to help them 
get a few reference books for the 
school. Has not some library a worn 
reference book that could be passed 
on? I would see that all books were 
cleaned, mended and put in good con- 
dition for their use. Perhaps some 
reader could send a volume or two. 
It is a pitiable condition for the peo- 
ple are helpless to help themselves. 
If you can insert this appeal, deep 
gratitude will be due you. 
Yours very truly, 
Lity Moore. 
Box 282, Sarasota, Fla. 





Notice 
To Members of the Carnegie Library 
School Association 
At a business meeting of the Car- 
negie Library School association held 
at Swampscott, June 22, 1921, it was 
voted to contribute $50 from the 
treasury of the association to Miss 


Jessie Carson, to be used toward pro- 


moting children’s library work in 
France. Notice is hereby given mem- 
bers of the association not present. 
Erric L. Power, 
President. 
Carnegie Library School 
association, 1919-21. 





Registration 
The first of September finds the 
American Library Association employ- 
ment service unable to meet all the re- 
quests for recommendations for library 
positions. Librarians are needed in al- 
most every field of library endeavor. 
Librarians who desire change of posi- 
tion will greatly facilitate the work of 
the Association by registering very 
promptly should they desire to avail 
themselves of the opportunities now 
open. 
Children’s librarians are particularly 
in demand. 
SarAu C. N. Bocte, 
Assistant secretary. 
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A Next Step 

A note from Mr John B. Kaiser of 
Tacoma, Washington, relative to the 
editorial in the July Pusric Lipraries 
relating to the deportation of Miss 
Coughlin, says: ; 

“You ask, ‘What is the next step?’ 
I have taken one already which I think 
will be as effective.as any, particularly 
if followed up by others. I:have ex- 
plained the situation to the Honorable 
Albert Johnson, chairman of the House 
Committee on Immigration in Wash- 
ington, who is not only keenly inter- 
ested in this immigration question and 
the proper application cf our laws as 
well as the problem of new legislation, . 
but who is personally interested in li- 
brary work thru the fact that his sister 
is head of the catalog department of 
this library.” 





A Half Loaf Better Than None 


To the Editor of Pusric Lrprarigs: 

The need of a central information of- 
fice for libraries was never greater than 
at the present time and once more I have 
been to Washington in the hope that the 
need might be met. 

I have been informed by men high in 
authority that during the period of re- 
organization no new government divisions 
will be approved. 1 have also been in- 
formed by the public printer, Mr George 
H. Carter, that he is so thoroly con- 
vinced of the need for the suggested 
service that he proposes to start it in the 
office of the superintendent of documents 
without asking for legislative action, as 
he believes it to be a legitimate function 
of that office under its organic act. 

Librarians have for years been 
urging the establishment of a library in- 
formation office and they have gone on 
record, time after time, requesting that it 
be placed in the Bureau of education, 
where as an educational extension serv- 
ice they believe it belongs. 

Now that Mr Carter has decided to 
carry such a service in the Government 
printing office, the only attitude librarians 
as good American citizens can assume is 
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one of thankfulness that the service is 
to be, rather than oie of regret that it 
is not to be where they confidently be- 
lieve it belongs. 

Librarians may, without reservations, 
whole-heartedly congratulate themselves 
that there is at the head of the Govern- 
ment printing office a man honorable, in- 
telligent and broad-minded, who has had 
the vision to recognize the fact that the 
citizens of these United States need to 
be given an opportunity to know more 
about their government and that libraries 
are to be considered the proper dis- 
pensers of such information. 

All honor is due to Congressman 
Raker of California, who first introduced 
to Congress the idea of such a service 
and to Congressman Dallinger of Massa- 
chusetts who ably summarized its pur- 
pose; to Senator Walsh of Massachu- 
setts whose report on the bill was clear 
and convincing and to Senator McLean 
whose speech on the subject showed his 
thoro grasp of the situation and proved 
unquestionably that the service is in real- 
ity an economy measure sadly needed. 

it now remains for librarians to show 
their appreciation of the service to be 
extended te them and to use it to such 
good purpese that people will naturally 
turn to their public libraries for authentic 
government information, which should be 
the most efficient producer of the result 
we choose to term Americanism. 

Yours faithfully, 
Spirit GUERRTER. 
Boston public library, 


August 29, 1921. 


A Sad Defect in Service 

1 enclose herewith a copy of an edi- 
torial* that I ran across the other day 
in one of the leading engineering 
weekly periodicals. It is a reiteration 
of what I have heard from many engi- 
neers and others; and I think it ex- 
plains, in a measure, why public libra- 
ries—or at least why the smaller ones 
—get little support, are not taken Very 
seriously, and so stay small. One of 
the graduates of the Rolla school of 


*See p. 483. 
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metallurgy and mines drifted in here 
last summer on his vacation. He is 
metallurgist for a big zinc smelting com- 
pany in a town in Oklahoma. Now, the 
one industry of that town is zinc smelt- 
ing. It is probably the biggest smelting 
center in the United States, and the 
largest in the world outside of Silesia. 
The town wouldn’t exist were it not 
for the big zinc smelters there. The 
library is not a large one; but neither 
is it altogether poverty-stricken. This 
young alumnus asked me if I could 
give him any dope on the geology of 
Gunnison Co., Colorado. There was 
plenty of dope, easily accessible; and 
any library can get it and similar ma- 
terial for nothing. He said he could 
not get it in the —— library. Then he en- 
larged on the fact that, in a zinc town, 
the public library had nothing on 
metallurgy, or zinc smelting, or any- 
thing of the sort. “Why, the fellows 
over at the smelters never think of go- 
ing to the library for anything techni- 
cal,” he said. 

It seems to me that this is merely 
typical of the attitude of librarians and 
of libraries—except the larger or more 
progressive ones—toward anything 
technical or scientific. Librarians are 
like the African savage—they are afraid 
of anything they don’t know about and 
understand. They are afraid of engi- 
neering reference work and the problem 
of selecting engineering books—so they 
follow the line of least resistance, and 
attend to the wants of the ladies of the 
Tuesday club and the High School de- 
baters—who ought to be attended to, but 
who aren’t the sole legitimate clientele 
of the library. And as long as librarians 
run their institutions on that basis, how 
can they expect the men of their com- 
munity to get rid of the idea that the 
public library is an institution for the 
wife and daughter, or to take seriously 
any suggestion of increased taxation for 
library purposes? I wish every library 
in the country would wse those lists, 
“1000 technical books,” and “500 busi- 
ness books” that the American Library 
Association published a year or two ago. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harortp L. Witrecer. 
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The Wrong Name 
My dear Editor: 

We certainly do thank you for those 
“kind words” in the July Pustic Lt- 
BRARIES. It was a great pleasure to us 
all to greet the visiting librarians. We 
are very grateful if we have taken away 
the sting, which always haunts us, of 
being cold and austere. 

It is a bit hard on Mr Frank H. 
Chase of the Boston public library, 
who ran his legs off on the transporta- 
tion committee and worked day and 
night, to have not even honorable men- 
tion, while Mr Clarence E. Sherman 
who was enjoying the Rotary Club 
convention in Scotland during the 
Swampscott meeting was gratefully 
mentioned! Mistakes will happen in the 
best regulated families! 

MASSACHUSETTS LIBRARIAN. 

[This is certainly a regretful thing! The 
indefatigable, perspiring, accommodating 
gentleman who seemed to have the gift of 
being in 10 places at once, was named to 


the correspondent as “Mr Sherman of 
Lynn.” Not having come directly in touch 


with him, there was no occasion to find out 


that the information was incorrect. The 
gentleman didn’t wait to be called anything 
—he continued to work and was active from 
first to last! It is only the truth to say 
that he deserves gratitude, commendation 
and sympathy as well as “honorable men- 
tion.” —Editor.] 


The Corvallis Book Fair 

We had a most wonderful book fair 
at Corvallis, Oregon. I think it is the 
first community book fair ever held. The 
people of the whole community united 
in having this fair for one week in a 
large, fine, new church. There were 24 
booths, each devoted to some particular 
type of literature, and in charge of from 
20 to 30 women who studied that liter- 
ature for some time and then took plea- 
sure in explaining it to the eager public. 
During the week, nearly 9000 people 
from the county visited the fair. There 
was nothing to sell. There was enter- 
tainment every day of some fashion, usu- 
ally music and talks about books and li- 
braries. In fact, this was all we had. 
There were four original plays presented, 
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three of them on the theme of the “book 
agent’s visit.” It was one of the most 
interesting methods we have ever dis- 
covered of promoting an interest in 
choice books and in libraries. It would 
be a fine thing for a college woman’s 
club to do it for any town, even where 
there is a fine library. It renews the in- 
terest in books and the enthusiasm for 
them. This was originally planned by 
the College Folks’ club of Corvallis, and 
then the Woman’s club codperated with 
them in carrying it out. 

A year ago, we sent a model library 
of 1000 volumes by mail to a remote 
county and sent a librarian with the books 
to set up a fine library for a short time, 
so that the people might see what it 
really was and have a taste of it. We 
also experimented in another county, not 
so remote, with a fine library and a good 
librarian. Taking the books to the peo- 
ple in this way seems to be most suc- 
cessful. It was in both these cases. 


omg A 





A Live Catalog 
Editor of Pustic LrprarteEs: 

I have been reading with much in- 
terest Mr Bishop’s Practical handbook 
of modern library cataloging, par- 
ticularly the passages in which he re- 
fers to the rapidly shifting quality of 
subject entries in the modern catalog. 
The book was published in 1914, a 
month or so before the outbreak of the 
war. As an illustration of the diffi- 
culty of making a subject heading 
mean something definite, Mr Bishop 
mentioned Poland. What did that 
name mean? “The word Poland,” 
said Mr Bishop, “corresponds to noth- 
ing on the map or in the official 
vazetteers.” 

That was true enough then, but how 
strikingly these words and what has 
happened since bear out the truth 
which Mr Bishop was bringing out, 
that a catalog is a living, growing 
thing, constantly changing with human 
life and human thought! 

Paut M. PAIng, 
Librarian. 
Syracuse, N. Y., July 15, 1921. 
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Worth While Rewards 


UBLIC LIBRARIES for July, 
1921, was the largest number 
ever issued and was executed in 

the shortest time. It was largely de- 
voted to the proceedings of the A. L. A. 
meetings. Special acknowledgment is 
due the many ‘friends who responded 
to the request for assistance in collect- 
ing the material as well as a smile to 
those whose interests were so engaged 
otherwise as to be unablé to “join the 
group.” A number of congratulations 
on the A. L. A. report have been re- 


The fol- 


ceived with much pleasure. 
lowing is one of many: 

My sister Kate and I attended all the ses- 
sions of A. L. A. with you yesterday. When 
I said I was going to spend the day with 
you at Swampscott, Kate wanted “to go 
too.” You reported the meeting so well 
that we almost had the benefit of attend- 
ance. I think it is the best number of 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES I have read. The A. L. A. 
report was excellent! 

That was a fine tribute to Miss Seymour 
whom I admired greatly at Albany and 
whom I knew better at Placid. 


Such is the fiber that strengthens 
one’s zeal. 
These are the rewards worth while! 





The Towner-Sterling Bill 


NTEREST in the progress and po-- 


sition of the Towner-Sterling bill 

is wide-spread. At the opening of 
the sixty-seventh Congress, Represen- 
tative Towner reintroduced the bill, re- 
vised but preserving the original fea- 
tures of the Smith-Towner bill. It 
bears the same number on the calen- 
dar, H. R. 7. Senator Sterling intro- 
duced the same bill into the senate and 
it is designated S. 1252. 


The bill is in the committee on Edu- 
cation in the house and the committee 
on Education and Labor of the senate, 
no action by either of these committees 
having been taken since the opening of 
the sixty-seventh Congress. 

The stay in proceedings was occa- 
sioned by the announcement that Gen- 
eral Sawyer, the President’s physician, 
had prepared a bill providing for the 
creation of a Department of public wel- 
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fare. This bill includes four subdivi- 
sions, Education, Health, Social Serv- 
ice and Veteran Relief. It was an- 
nounced that this would be pushed 
thru and passed promptly by both 
houses. 

Immediately, conferences were held 
in Washington, attended by represen- 
tatives of a number of national organ- 
izations who supported the Towner- 
Sterling bill. Out of these conferences 
came the determination not to have 
education submerged in a subordinate 
bureau of some other department. A 
special hearing before the joint com- 
mittee in charge of the bill was re- 
quested and granted. A strong presen- 
tation was made that since education 
is conceded “to be of primary im- 
portance to the nation,” it should re- 
ceive primary recognition. 

Following this hearing, no further 
action was taken by the committee in 
either the house or senate. No report 
has been made on the subject and no 
definite ‘action has been taken. It has 
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been announced that the subject will 
be taken under consideration by the 
Joint committee on the reorganization 
of the Executive departments and ev- 
ery one is waiting to see what recom- 
mendations will be made by that com- 
mittee. 

Those imbued with the idea that the 
proposed Department of public wel- 
fare will be important enough to prop- 
erly care for education, have been un- 
able to secure the enthusiasm of Con- 
gress. Those in a position to know, 
say that there is stronger support for 
the Towner-Sterling bill in Congress 
than ever before. 

Those interested in the bill should 
be constant in their watchfulness of 
any action relating to the matter and 
prompt in rendering any aid possible 
to secure the desired ends. 

The Journal of the National Education 
Association for September presents the 
matter in a strong and logical editorial, 
from which the above facts have been 
gleaned. 





Saving Methods 


TENDENCY toward more ra- 
A tional living is indicated by sev- 
eral movements among the wom- 
en librarians of the profession, which is 
highly commendable and is worthy of 
being emulated by others, both men and 
women. This tendency is shown by the 
increased disposition to lay down the 
daily job for a while or to combine with 
it an interest in another direction that 
will lead out from the “ingrowing” in- 
terest that is apt to atrophy the virtues 
of zeal and knowledge in the business of 
living. 
This tendency may be counted, per- 
haps, as one of the by-products of library 


war service, either thru experience orf 
close observation, but wherever it comes 
from, it is to be commended to those 
who have not thought of it. 

First, in this, may be mentioned the 
fact that Miss Alice S. Tyler, director 
of the Western Reserve library school, 
will have a leave of absence for nine 
months from that position for travel, ob- 
servation and rest. Miss Tyler reached 
the wise decision last year that she could 
better preserve her energy and conse-. 
quently better perform her labors by tak- 
ing this period of change. 

In another column will be found the 
interesting account of how this purpose 
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was carried out by Miss Marilla W. 
Freeman, librarian of Goodwyn insti- 
tute, Memphis, Tenn., who has just fin- 
ished a two years’ course in a law class 
which met in her library. There can 
be no question but that very definite 
and helpful additions to her equipment 
were made by that period of study. 

Another very significant and sugges- 
tive movement was that of Miss Bogle, 
assistant secretary of the A. L. A., who 
substituted for one month as librarian 
in a small library on Long Island. 

Mr Chalmers Hadley is enjoying a 
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ieave of absence of several months in 
travel abroad and in this country, for 
rest and measurement of his own la- 
bors with those in other lines and lo- 
calities. 

Doubtless there are others that might 
be mentioned, but this is sufficient to il- 
lustrate the meaning of the statement 
that a period of absence from daily duties 
brings one back to the same with in- 
creased vigor, a broadened vision and 
joy in one’s labor that can not but be a 
definite addition to one’s equipment, both 
as a librarian and as a human being. 





An Urge 


The Illinois library association will 
celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of its first meeting this month. Aside 
from this fact, an interesting one in at- 
self, this meeting will doubtless prove 
a very important one in other respects, 
and every library is urged to send as 
many representatives as feasible. 

It is not possible for the greatest good 
to come to the greatest number when 
an organization’s affairs are left to the 
judgment and care of a few members. 
It nearly always leads to loss of in- 
terest, loss of power and consequent 
loss of good to those who so leave it. 
It is not possible for matters to be al- 
ways in the hands of competent, dis- 
interested persons under such circum- 
stances but if the majority take no re- 
sponsibility, it cannot be otherwise. 
Illinois librarians, library trustees and 
everyone else that understands the li- 
brary field are urged to be present at 
Urbana. 

This third 


will be the meeting 


held at this seat of learning and it 
is incumbent upon the rank and file of 
the association to show that in num- 


to Attend 


bers, in interest and in power they 
have kept abreast of the times as well 
as the more favored circle in the Twin 
Cities. Decide now to attend the meet- 
ing on October 11-13 and then go and 
take part. There will be an interesting 
time which no Illinois librarian can af- 
ford to miss. Plans are already laid 
looking toward such an occasion. As 


the official organ of the Illinois library 
association, Pupiic Lisrariges will be 
there, wide awake, unafraid and pre- 
pared to help every effort in behalf of 
better and more libraries for Illinois. 





Educator Appointed Commissioner 

Dr Frank Pierrepont Graves, the ed- 
itor of the Educational Review, has been 
elected president of the University of the 
State of New York and commissioner of 
education and has signified his willing- 
ness to accept the post. Dr Graves is 
one of the most prominent American 
educators, having been president of the 
State universities of Wyoming and 
Washington and dean of Ohio State and 
Missouri universities. At present, he is 
head of the department of education and 
dean of the University of Pennsylvania. 
The post is one of the most important 
educational positions in the country. 
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The Passing Librarians 

Joseph F. Daniels, librarian of the 
Public library, Riverside, California, and 
director of the Riverside library service 
school, died at his home in that city on 
September 17. Mr Daniels succumbed to 
a paralytic stroke following the death of 
his daughter in the previous week, who 
was his second daughter to die within 
six months. 

Mr Daniels belonged to a New Eng- 
land family, was a student in Boston 
and began his library career in Colorado 
where he was successively librarian at 
State normal school at Greeley and at 
Fort Collins agriculture college. He 
became librarian of the Public library 
at Riverside, California, in 1910, where 
later, he founded the Riverside Library 
Service school. This idea of training for 
library service was his absorbing interest 
during the library years of his life and 
to it he gave the greatest devotion and 
indefatigable energy. 

On taking up his residence in River- 
side, he threw himself whole-heartedly 
into the civic affairs of the community 
and the press of that city speak of him 
and his effective work for the place in 
the highest terms. 

Mr Daniels’ wife survives him, to 
whom the sympathy of librarians is ten- 
dered for the great grief which has come 
to her in the death of her husband and 
her two children within the last six 
months. One son, Joseph A. Daniels, 
a boy of 17, is left. 

On the eve of going to press, comes 
the news of the death of Mr Lindsay 
Swift of the Boston public library. 

Mr Swift was entirely the man of 
letters, both by instinct and training. 
He was a Harvard graduate (’77) and 
entered the service of the Boston pub- 
lic library in 1878 as editor of its fine 
series of publications, on whirh he 
early stamped his ideas as to form and 
content, 

He became a member of the A. L. A. 
before 1880 and in its early years was 
a helpful and popular member. He 
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suffered from deafness for many years 
before his death so that more and 
more, he withdrew from attendance 
and participation in library meetings, 
but those who had already made his 
acquaintance retained their interest and 
regard for his many fine qualities. 

In his hours of retirement from the 
public, he was able to devote much 
time to writing. He contributed to the 
best periodicals and newspapers of the 
country for many years, was the au- 
thor of several biographies, essays of 
a historical character and of several 
volumes relating to matters of interest 
in New England. All this was in addi- 
tion to his admirable service to the 
Boston public library and to the book 
world generally, in his chosen line of 
bibliography. 

He was a member of several select 
literary and social clubs in Boston. 

Mr Swift was 65 years of age at the 
time of his death. His immediate fam- 
ily consists of his wife, one son and 
three daughters. 


The news of the death of Mr Jan- 
ardan S. Kudalkar, curator of libraries 
in the state of Baroda, India, will be re- 
ceived with regret by the many warm 
friends he made in America during his 
stay here in 1914. A short account of 
his life by Mr Newton M. Dutt of the 
Central library of Baroda, gives a most 
interesting outline of what was a re- 
markable career. The following are ex- 
tracts: 

Mr Kudalkar was born in 1884 in 
Bombay, the son of a goldsmith. He 
lost his parents in early childhood but 
was enabled to attend school in Bombay, 
from which he received later the degree 
M.A. and L.L.B. 

His unusual attainments and marked 
ability gave him a brilliant career. He 
was appointed Sanskrit professor in the 
college at Lahore where his fine work 
attracted the attention of the Maharaja 
Gaekwad, always on the lookout for 
young talent, who appointed him palace 
librarian. 

The great opportunity of Mr Kudal- 
kar’s life came with the foundation of 
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the Baroda library department. He was 
appointed assistant to the director and 
did splendid work in organization, 

In 1913, Mr Kudalkar was designated 
curator of libraries in the State of 
Baroda, which sent him on a world tour 
to study the various library systems in 
the West. After his return, he ably and 
successfully conducted the work of the 
Library department. _ 

Mr Kudalkar was editor of the Gaek- 
wad’s Oriental Series, established to give 
to the world rare and important manu- 
scripts in eastern languages which have 
not hitherto been printed. He also edited 
the Library Miscellany, a journal devoted 
to the spread of the library movement 
in India. 

He was a frequent contributor to 
learned publications and was keenly in- 
terested in popular education and social 
reform generally. He wrote, on the oc- 
casion of the viceroy’s visit to Baroda in 
1919, a full history of the work of the 
Library department in Baroda. 

Mr Kudalkar made many friends dur- 
ing his visit to the United States, by 
whom he was cordially received and will 
be most kindly remembered. The library 
movement in India has suffered a severe 
loss in his going. 





Edmund Gosse devoted two columns 
in the London Times of June 26 to a 
description of the Wrenn library in the 
University of Texas. Mr Gosse is en- 
thusiastic over the collection, as well he 
may be, but—Read this! 

“Austin, a small inland town in the 
interior of the state of Texas, of which 
it is the jobbing center.... I doubt if 
John Wrenn had ever heard of it, and 
I can imagine the look of mild surprise 
with which he would receive the news 
that his beloved books are lodged there.” 

George S. Sargent works over 
Gosse’s article for the Boston Transcript 
(S. 7) in the same tenor, adding a little 
local color, as “Readers of the Transcript 
will be surprised to learn that this collec- 
tion is not in the East but in Texas.” 

And John Wrenn lived most of his 
life in Chicago. 


Pensions and Benefits for Librarians* 


The letters and questionnaires sent 
out by your committee to every state 
in the Union brought information of 
but little progress in legislative action 
to benefit librarians. An antecedent 
plan of preparing, in the fashion ‘so 
familiar in these days of visual educa- 
tion, a map to show in black and white 
and grey, the status of the various 
states on this question, was abandoned, 
owing to the persistent high cost of 
black ink. Connecticut would be the 
only all white state, with Chicago and 
Omaha as spot lights. 

The last report to the Trustees’ sec- 
tion on this subject was from Mr Leg- 
ler in 1914, and gave a description of 
the Chicago system. At that time IIli- 
nois had a law, passed in 1905, amend- 
ed in 1907, which applied to cities of 
a population exceeding 100,000. Ne- 
braska passed a similar law in 1913, 
and the city council passed an ordi- 
nance in 1914 accepting the law for 
Omaha. Since then two states have 
enacted bills in favor of librarians. 
Connecticut’s was signed, May 5, 1921, 
and reads: “Any city, borough or town 
or any subdivision thereof may retire 
with a pension or other reward any 
employe of any public library within 
the limits of such city, borough or 
town or subdivision.” This is certainly 
an admirable law without any hamper- 
ing restrictions. The whole matter is 
left to the local community. Rhode 
Island passed in its January session an 
amendment permitting the Board of 
Education to “caiise to be paid annu- 
ally to.the free public libraries in the 
state whose means are not sufficient to 
maintain proper library service, a sum 
of money which shall be apportioned 
by said board and devoted to the sal- 
aries of the librarians in the said li- 
braries. Said amount shall be paid 
only to librarians whose respective 
salary does not exceed the sum of $500 
annually, provided that the annual 


*From the report of the committee ap- 
pointed by the Trustees’ section, A. L. A., 
Colorado Springs, 1920. 
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payment to any one such librarian shall 
not exceed the sum of $400.” This 
cannot be classed as a pension, but it 
must sound like a benefit to the libra- 
rian who gets $100 per year. 

Five states, Illinois,* Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, New York and Virginia re- 
port that state librarians come under 
pension laws as employes of the state. 
Three states, Illinois, Indiana and 
Minnesota report that some librarians 
benefit under the law for teachers, and 
there are probably other states in 
which this is true, as the statement 
was made by the National Educational 
Association in 1918, that there were 
67 different systems of teachers’ pen- 
sions now established in 34 states, and 
Indiana added another this year. Other 
librarians receive benefits from cities 
as city employes—notably in San Fran- 
cisco. Boston and Detroit have been 
considering this subject for several 
years but have failed to get enabling 
legislation. 

Therefore, we are forced to conclude 
that librarians may get pensions as 
employes of the state or city, as teach- 
ers or teacher-clerks, but as librarians 
they receive them only in Chicago and 
Omaha. 

But perhaps it is just as well for us 
to experiment upon systems for sol- 
diers and mothers and laborers and 
teachers and policemen and firemen 
and judges and widows and doorkeep- 
ers and orphans and watchmen and 
garbagemen and coalpassers. The re- 
port of the Joint Special committee on 
pensions for the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, shows that a .scrub- 
woman of public buildings in Boston 
was retired at the age of 58, after 10 
years of service, with a pension of 
$312, whereas a state librarian was re- 
tired at the age of 60, after 25 years 
of service with a pension of $268, 

*There is no pension system for state em- 
ployes in Illinois except state institution 
teachers...Librarians do not benefit under 
the general teachers’ pension law of IIli- 
nois unless they teach some subject.—W. W. 
Schroeder, Illinois Legislative Reference 
Bureau. 
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which favors the scrubber by $43 per 
year. Two other librarians are listed, 
one retired after 29 years at the age of 
72, receives $500, and the other after 
46 years of service at the same age 
gets $600 (pp. 69, 166). 

Let us hope that by the time the 
law makers are ready to consider the 
case of librarians, a sound, scientific 
and satisfactory system may have been 
evolved, for the subject seems to be 
one of immense difficulty and compli- 
cation. We are told that financial dis- 
aster has overtaken thousands of fra- 
ternal mutual benefit societies; that 
early pension laws entailed an ever in- 
creasing burden on the tax payer; that 
even the great Carnegie Foundation 
after 10 years of experience, was com- 
pelled to change its system and become 
subject to bitter criticism, because the 
basic principles had not been under- 
stood, or because technical advice had 
blundered, or because retirement sys- 
tems are still in their infancy. 

Mr Kaiser of the Tacoma public li- 
brary, had a most comprehensive ar- 
ticle in the Library Journal in February, 
1920, under the title, “A neglected phase 
of the salary question,” which covers 
the whole question most admirably. The 
Pension Laws commission of Wisconsin 
has published its tentative recommenda- 
tions in a pamphlet which gives a lucid, 
convincing statement of the most modern 
ideas on a sound and equitably adjusted 
annuity and benefit system, under date 
of June, 1920. The Illinois Pension 
Laws commission published its report in 
1916, with a full report on the Chicago 
plan. The report of the Joint Special 
committee on pensions of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, appointed to 
consider “the entire question of pensions 
and retirement allowance provided un- 
der the law of the commonwealth and to 
recommend changes to make them more 
uniform and equitable” was published in 
January, 1921. Many other states have 
issued reports. These, with Dr Meriam’s 
book on the Principles Governing ‘the 
Retirement of Public Employes, are the 
sources most available for information. 
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In these works all the angles of the 
question, and they are myriad, are dis- 
cussed. For example: 

Is a retirement system of social utility? 

Shall the system be designed for those 
now in the service or for future entrants? 

How shall the two types be adjusted? 

Shall it be contributory, or non-contrib- 
utory? 

Wholly or partly contributory? 

How shall the superannuated, the ineffi- 
cient, the disabled be climinated? 

Shall retirement be compulsory, discre- 
tionary or optional? 

What shall be the relation between bene- 


fit and salary? . 
Shall the average or the terminal salary 


be the factor? 

What shall be the relation between bene- 
fit and length of service? 

Should accumulations cease after a fixed 
age, although service may continue? 

Shall the age of retirement be fixed or 
elastic? 

In case of withdrawal what refund should 
be made of contribution? 

How shall the costs be distributed? 

How shall disability benefits be adjusted? 

Shall the system include insurance? death 


benefit? ‘ 
Shall the present or future generations 


pay these benefits? 

Do pensions encourage or 
thrift? ; 

Which is the better plan, the actuarial 
reserve or the assessment? the allocation 
or the pot plan? 

All these and many others, as well as 
the general question whether society has 
a right to compel librarians to provide 
for old age and their families must be 
carefully deliberated. 

It seems that we must find a totally 
new viewpoint, which will give us a 
wider, deeper, higher aspect and a long 
look into the future. It is not the pres- 
ent faithful workers who have long been 
in the harness, but the new entrants that 
we must chiefly consider. No system can 
be ideal. It must be a compromise be- 
tween the interests of the librarian and 
those of the public, and yet they can 
unite on one point of mutual concern, 
and that is the improvement of library 
service. The public has no right, benev- 
olently, to give unearned gratuities to a 
selected class who are perfectly able to 
work and earn. It has a right to con- 
tribute to the retirement system on the 
theory of thereby improving the service 
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—the contribution being regarded as a 
business expedient, as a part of the com- 
pensation. It has a right to make li- 
brary service attractive by insuring per- 
manency in office, annuities upon retire- 
ment and individual freedom to move 
from one position to another, along the 
line of development. Better conditions 
draw better men. The contributory sys- 
tem promotes clear public thinking. It 
is seen that the claims of the librarian 
are right, that generosity does not enter 
into the scheme. We must consider a 
benefit promise as a contract, legally en- 
forcible, with no benevolent feature about 
it. 

The librarian will undertake to buy an 
annuity’on the installment plan. To that 
end he pays a certain percentage-—3 per 
cent, for example—of his salary into a 
fund and receives compound interest 
thereon at a guaranteed rate. The li- 
brary will undertake to pay an annuity 
when certain conditions are met, and to 
that end pays periodically into the fund 
a corresponding sum—say 6 per cent of 
the librarian’s salary—which is also on 
compound interest. At the end of the 
librarian’s service, he will be paid such 
an annuity as the accumulated sum will 
buy. This is the idea in its simplest 
form. It is actuarially sound. It in- 
volves an individual separate account 
with each librarian. To him would be 
allocated the deductions from his pay, 
together with the corresponding contri- 
butions from his state or his institution, 
with interest. Against him would be 
charged his individual share, based on 
age and sex, of the costs. The balance 
would be held as a credit, and no part of 
it could be taken away from him to pay 
benefits to any one who preceded him, 
but would be used solely to provide bene- 
fits for him or his dependents. There 
is nothing uncertain, or problematic, or 
altruistic about it. No librarian would 
contribute to the annuity of another, al- 
tho he might to the disability benefit. 
Under such a plan, a librarian may re- 
tire from service, withdraw his just share 
of the fund allocated to him and seek 
employment elsewhere. These _provi- 
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sions make the profession attractive to 
young people who must be retained if the 
system is to succeed. Too many of the 
older systems are devised with only the 
superannuated in mind. 

Youth thinks very little about provid- 
ing for distant old age and unless some 
attractive inducement is offered to make 
library service a life work, there will be 
lacking that improvement in morale, 
that increase in loyalty and enthusiasm, 
which is the equivalent expected by the 
public for its contribution to the fund, 
and which only will make logical and 
justify such use of public money. No 
system can retain its efficiency unless it 
can hold men and women thru their ac- 
tive years, and in order so to hold them 
their annuities should be graded to in- 
crease with the years of service. The 
best type of plan is one that will draw 
in the youthful, inspire the efficient to 
remain and lead to the voluntary retire- 
ment of those becoming inefficient thru 
age and infirmity. 

The basic principle is the accumulation 
during the service of the librarian of a 
sum sufficient to liquidate his claims. 
This is business-like, for all obligations 
are recorded and immediate provision 
made for their payment. It is safe from 
political attack and vacillation and it is 
adaptable to all needs. It requires a 
complete system of records, periodical 
actuarial valuations, and the maintenance 
of investment machinery. Annuities are 
deferred wages and as such should be of 
certain payment. A deficit must be 
a mathematical impossibility. Disability 
and death payments, of course, could not 
come under this principle because exact 
calculations cannot be made. They must 
come from another fund and are a whole 
subject in themselves, with new prob- 
lems of safeguards against fraud, age of 
dependents and optional courses. They 
must be on an insurance basis, the for- 
tunate paying for the unfortunate. The 
retirement of many disability cases, such 
as tuberculosis, for instance, may be re- 
garded as a public health measure. Many 
librarians now give a certain allowance 
of sick leave which may accumulate and 


provides for many cases of temporary 
disability. The annuity, the disability 
benefit, the death payment, all have their 
differing features and must be calculated 
separately. The insurance branch oper- 
ates exactly opposite to the annuity. For 
insurance, the youngest pays the least 
premium; for an annuity, he pays the 
greatest. 

The question: Is a retirement system 
desirable for librarians? may still be 
called a debatable one, altho general 
opinion favors it. Replies were received 
by your committee from 40 of the 48 
states, and only one librarian expressed 
an opinion emphatically against the idea. 
She says: “I am very much opposed to 
any pension system. I believe it is better 
to pay respectable salaries and let peo- 
ple save their own pensions.” If they 
only would! But human nature must be 
considered as it is, not as we would like 
to have it, and this individualistic view 
seems to be out of harmony with the 
spirit of the age which favors preventive 
measures. 

One state librarian writes: “The whole 
matter of pensions is to me rather puz- 
zling. I believe that if policemen and 
firemen are entitled to pensions, that 
teachers and librarians are also, not on 
the ground that their service is dan- 
gerous, except perhaps to health after 
long years of service, but because it is 
vital to the interests of the state. It is 
more vital as I see it, than fire and po- 
lice service, as these deal with material 
losses. At the same time, the idea of 
pensions is not altogether pleasing to me. 
You can see from this that I am some- 
what of an agnostic on the whole prob- 
lem. The fact remains that the public 
servants who bring up the children are 
very poorly paid. It seems to be a mat- 
ter of justice that they should have some 
reward after they are worn out in public 
service.” 

Another says: “It seems to me that a 
coéperative form of insurance would be 
more desirable than state insurance or 
pensions for librarians.” The reply to 
this is that the retirement systems can 
furnish at less cost than private com- 
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panies, any form of insurance, since the 
cost of administration is relatively small 
and it needs no agents, no advertising, 
its premiums are collected automatically, 
and most of the book-keeping has to be 
done in any case. Insurance, however, 
should be optional, not compulsory, and 
should be furnished at cost. 

One librarian writes: “In response to 
your request for suggestions, I may say 
that in my opinion the Carnegie Founda- 
tion might do a great service by provid- 
ing for library pensions or at least con- 
tributing a certain sum on condition of 
local provision of a specified amount or 
percentage. Another suggestion is that 
any pension which is conditional upon 
length of service, should not restrict its 
benefits to persons who have held one 
position for the whole time.” In this 
connection it should be mentioned that a 
letter was addressed to the head of the 
Carnegie Foundation, asking for an ex- 
pression on this question: Is there any 
possibility of librarians being included 
in the benefits of the Teachers’ Insurance 
and Annuity association? but as yet no 
reply has been received. 

The librarian member of this commit- 
tee writes: “I think it has become rather 
a common opinion that a public service 
offering so small an opportunity for eco- 
nomic advancement should be ‘stabilized’ 
by some sort of guarantee against ex- 
treme poverty at the end of the period 
of service. This is the view of the mat- 
ter directly visible to the employe. On 
the other hand, the state or city is a di- 
rect beneficiary thru its ability thus 
gained, to weed from the service the ele- 
ments no longer productive or efficient. 
It should also gain directly in the qual- 
ity of service rendered by a group of 
workers, none of whom face the disquiet- 
ing spectre of an unsure economic fu- 
ture. The pension or annuity is, in part, 
of course, in the nature of deferred sal- 
ary and should nct be viewed as a charity. 
On the whole, society will finally con- 
clude to do this sort of thing, if at all, 
because it is good for society.” 

To a mind as impermeable to a com- 
prehension of actuarial computation as 
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to the Einstein theory of relativity, it is 
a comfort to read in Dr Meriam’s book 
of the Non-Actuarial Mind. One does 
not feel so lonesome. And that they do 
exist is proven by the failure of system 
after system devised by the unscientific, 
the untechnical, the philanthropic, the 
idealistic, the fraternal type of mind. 
The unanimous verdict of all the au- 
thorities consulted is that the actuary is 
the essential element, the heart and soul, 
the brains and body of a successful plan. 
Moreover, he must be competent, experi- 
enced, conservative. He must forecast 
the future by a study of the past. Let 
this wizard cope with the infinite com- 
plex detail, the statistics, the rates, rates 
of retirement, resignation, dismissal, 
disability, mortality, accident, disease, 
salary, promotion, rates which are so dif- 
ferent for men and women, rates of in- 
terest and contribution, and marriage and 
parentage, while we try to educate the 
people to realize that a retirement sys- 
tem for librarians is in every way de- 
sirable, desirable for the library, desir- 
able for the librarian, desirable for 
society. 





Children’s Book Week 


Plans for the annual Children’s Book 
Week, to be observed the third week 
in November, are already under way 
and bid fair to bring an unusually in- 
teresting event. The slogan of the 
Children’s Book Week is “More Books 
in the Home.” A national campaign 
with this idea as the foundation was 
organized by the American Booksellers 
Association and Associated Publishers 
a few years ago and has been received 
with cordiality and good will by those 
interested. The movement receives 
the endorsement and codperation of 
the A. L. A. and the Boy Scouts of 
America. 

The following material prepared to 
help those who make an occasion of 
Book Week, may be obtained at reason- 
able prices; Posters, stickers, printed in- 
vitations, lists, etc., and drawings for 
making bookshelves. . Address, Book 
Week Committee, Room 212-334 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 
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The Great Cemetery of Archives* 

In a late number of Science Prof 
Herdman F. Cleland suggests that in- 
formation about places in the United 
States which is available in Washing- 
ton, be made available also in the 
places themselves. The idea is so rea- 
sonable that anyone might well blush 
to say that he didn’t think of it before. 

Dr Cleland, who is a geologist, gives 
some instances which speak for them- 
selves. At Uvalde, Tex., he observes, 
there are interesting volcanic necks 
which are all mapped and described in 
a U. S. Geological Survey folio, but 
when he went there to study the forma- 
tions, there was no folio available or 
within reach. At Ardmore, Okla., he 
wished to consult the geological litera- 
ture of that region but at the Carnegie 
library he found neither the state pub- 
lications nor the excellent professional 
paper of the United States Survey of 
the district. The same holds true of 
most of the scientific data, obtained at 
great labor and expense by the govern- 
ment, of the country and for (it would 
seem) the records at Washington. 

Now there’s no use blaming Wash- 
ington for this. Society at Uvalde, for 
instance, or Ardmore, is probably more 
interested in the beautiful columnar 
throats described in the best sellers in 
fiction than it is in volcanic necks, and 
the librarian of the local storehouse of 
literature can truthfully say that there 
isn’t any call for books on geology, or 
botany, or biology. 

But why hold Uvalde or Ardmore up 
to ridicule? Curiosity is a hidden gift 
in most of us; we have it as little chil- 
dren, then we learn a few things and 
we bury the gift within us under a 
wretched ill-selected bundle of facts 
which we think we know. The way to 
arouse curiosity is to stimulate it, and 
Prof Cleland proposes an _ excellent 
method. His remedy is: 

That every first-, second- and third-class 


postoffice be provided with a framed printed 
list of the federal and state publications 





*Editorial from Chemical & Metallurgical 
Engineering, March 9, 1921. 
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which deal with the region in which it is 
situated, as well as of historical and other 
publications of local interest. . . . If it 
became generally known that every post- 
office contained such a list of publications 
the traveler or resident in search of informa- 
tion would immediately go there to con- 
sult it. 

The second suggestion is that “every 
postoffice have on sale all the federal 
and state publications on the exhibited 
list.” 

He then gives a delightful example 
of what might be displayed in his own 
bailey of Williamstown, Mass. It in- 
cludes topographic maps, a list of three 
works on local history with notes on 
where the books may be consulted, a 
memorandum of the publications on 
the geology, the zodlogy, the botany 
and the agriculture of the region, with 
directions where the information may 
be obtained, and finally a list of col- 
lections and objects of local interest. 

What an inspiration that would be! 
Instead of the natural resources of a 
district being discovered and recorded 
and then buried in archives and for- 
gotten, they would thus become sub- 
jects of public knowledge. The simple 
record of available information in a 
public place would stimulate industry 
and arouse minds that are caked to 
lethargy by the muddy sediment of 
dull, thoughtless days. Instead of sit- 
ting around the stove in the store dis- 
cussing Judge Dogberry’s new teeth, 
or whose dog killed John Fergusson’s 
sheep, the neighbors would get a lead 
not only to talk but to think. It is the 
road to national enlightenment. The 
Scotch achieved merit by the discus- 
sion of free grace and foreordination, 
and made of themselves a race of 
thinkers. If we Americans discuss the 
resources of the home county we shall 
learn how to think, too. We’ve been 
rather shy along that line since the 
war. 





Learn to live and live to learn, 

Ignorance like a fire doth burn. 

Little tasks make large return. 
—Bayard Taylor. 
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Examples of Changed Titles 


Supplied by catalog department, Brooklyn 
public library. 

Ball, Charles, negro slave. Fifty years in 
chains; or, The life of an American slave. 
1859 
Earlier editions pub. under title: Slavery 

in the United States. 


Barbour, Ralph Henry. Story my doggie 
told to me. 1914. 

Same book pub. under title My dog’s 

story. 1920. 

Cammaerts, Emile. Belgium from the Roman 
invasion to the present day. Lond.Unwin, 
1921. 

Same book pub. under title History of 

Belgium from the Roman invasion to the 

present day. N.Y.Appleton,1921. 


Colvin, Fred Herbert. Aircraft mechanics 
handbook. 1918. 
Ed. 2, 1921, pub. under title The Aircraft 
handbook, by F. H. Colvin and H. F. Colvin. 


Cooper, Mrs. Elizabeth. My lady of the 
Chinese courtyard. 1914. 
Pt. 1 pub. also under title Love letters of 
a Chinese lady. 1919. 


Ferenczi, Sandor. Contributions to psycho- 
analysis. 
Same book pub. under title Sex in psycho- 
analysis; contributions to psycho-analysis. 


Georgievics, Georg Cornelius Theodor von. 
Chemistry of dye-stuffs. 1903. 
Later trans. under title Text-book of dye 
chemistry. 


Heine safety boiler co. pub. Steam boiler 


engineering. 1920. 
Lettered on back: Helios, 27th edition. 


Sheridan, Mrs. Clare Consuelo (Frewen). 
Mayfair to Moscow. N.Y.Boni and Live- 
right. ¢1921. 

London edition (J. Cape) has title Rus- 
sian portraits. 


Starr, Frederick. Strange pcoples. 
Same book pub. under title Strange neigh- 
bors. 


Silliman, Benjamin, 1779-1864. Remarks, 
made on a short tour, between Hartford 
the autumn of 1819. Lond.1822. 
and Quebec, in the autumn of 1819. New 
Haven,1820. 
Also pub. under title A Tour to Quebec in 


Warren, William Henry. Eingineering con- 

struction. Ed. 3. 2v. 1921. 

Contents: v.1. In steel and timber.  v.2, 
In masonry and concrete. 

First pub. under title Engineering con- 
struction in iron, steel and timber, 1894; 
New edition entitled Engineering construc- 
tion in steel and timber. 1910. 
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Williams, Archibald. The wonders of mod- 
ern engineering; interesting descriptions 
in non-technical language of the Nile dam, 
the Tower bridge, the Trans-Siberian rail- 
way, etc. etc., by Archibald Williams . 

. with illustrations. London, Seeley, 

Service & co., limited, 1912. 

“The contents of this book have been 
taken from Mr. Williams’ larger book en- 
titled ‘The romance of modern engineer- 
ing.’ ’"—Publishers’ note. 





A Library Week in China 

Of course it was started by our 
white-haired mother missionary. She 
always does set things in motion. So 
when she said, “I wish you could really 
put some life into the library,” the cur- 
rent was turned on and the campaign 
was launched. The teachers and a rep- 
resentative group of the schoolgirls 
planned to make it a sweeping success, 
but the plans were laid very, very 
secretly. 

Then, one Thursday afternoon, the 
word WHAT? appeared on the bulletin 
board in the schoolroom and even on 
the dining room door. Friday morn- 
ing WHEN? took its place. At noon 
WHO? covered the WHEN? and Fri- 
day night two answers were put up: 
NEXT WEEK! YOU! The girls 
were on tiptoe with curiosity- and ex- 
pectation. 

Saturday morning Miss Wheels, the 
principal, and Miss Hsin of the library 
committee made speeches. While Miss 
Hsin was talking a child was heard 
weeping outside. The schoolgirls be- 
gan to get restless and finally one sug- 
gested “that we find out what was 
troubling the child. So she was 
brought in, a weeping, poorly dressed 
youngster, labeled with a sign, The 
Poor Library. 

“T’m so lonesome,”’ she sobbed. ‘“‘No- 
body comes to see me, and I’m really 
empty.” Soa bundle of books was put 
into her hands, a nice garment was put 
on her, and soon she was smiling. 

Vera then came forward and pleaded 
with the girls to help by giving books. 
Enthusiastically the girls responded 
and they adopted two hundred as their 
aim. 
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Monday night brought two hundred 
and eighty-three books and so the girls 
said, “We'll make it 500 books!” and 
they did. A ladder was hung in the 
schoolroom upon which were perched 
two little dolls dressed in the school 
colors, purple and gold. Every time 
25 books were given the dolls climbed 
one round. 

Eagerly the girls watched the dolls 
ascend the ladder; and eagerly they 
piled the table in the hall with rare old 
Chinese books. Finally Saturday ar- 
rived, the last day of Library Week. 
The committee stood counting the 
books. Breathlessly the girls waited. 
Said Lily Yen, “How many do we 
need?” The committee answered, “24.” 
“I will be responsible for those.” So 
the committee sighed in relief. 

After recess all of the students 
formed in line in the hall, and each 
held in her hands some books. Trium- 
phantly they marched into the room 
and stood in a hollow square. The 
dolls were raised to the top of the lad- 
der, while the whole group cheered. 
Then a presentation speech was made 
in which the students of Keen school 
gave to the library 500 Chinese books, 
and Miss Wheeler thanked them, re- 
ceiving the books. 

But altho the week was over, the 
girls did not stop giving. To date 
there are 650 books, with promise of 
more after Easter vacation—Jda_ B. 
Lewis, Tientsin, in Woman’s Missionary 
Friend. 





Inspection Day at Pomona 

This year the annual inspection of 
the Public library, Pomona, Cal., took 
the form of a commercial luncheon. 
Those invited were the mayor and 
council, the clerk, assessor, and attor- 
ney, and representatives of the press. 
The library was closed for two hours, 
so that all the staff were free to sit 
down with the library board and the 
guests. Music was supplied by the li- 
brary phonograph. 

After the meal, A. T. Richardson of 
the library board, spoke in happy 
fashion of the place occupied in com- 
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munity activity by the library, making 
his points by quotations from the an- 
nual report, A. M. Dole, also of the 
board, suggested that even tho the de- 
partment heads were personally known 
to the guests, their work might not be. 
In witty jingles he introduced each, 
and each responded with a sentence or 
two about her work, or her plans for 
next year. 

A surprise feature to the hosts them- 
selves was the declaration by members 
of the Council that whatever might be 
done about other city departments, the 
full budget as submitted by the library 
board would be allowed. The pro- 
gram was concluded very promptly, so 
that all could keep other engagements. 
Most of the guests had come early 
enough to look about the building be- 
fore luncheon. 

This is the first time our inspection 
has been conducted on this plan. Its 
advantages seem to be as follows: 
First, business men are accustomed tc 
the luncheon meeting, and do not be- 
grudge the time then to come to the 
library, as they sometimes have. Sec. 
ond, no plea for money was made. We 
showed briefly what had been accom- 
plished on last year’s appropriation. 
what seemed to be our fields of oppor- 
tunity, and acknowledged the support 
of the appropriating body. Third, the 
personal charm of the members of the 
staff is capitalized, and achieves some 
results not to be attained either by sta- 
tistics or appeals. , 





Library News Notes 


As an interesting experiment, the In- 
dianapolis public library recently gave 
“the public” an opportunity to vote on 
their favorite novels. A bulletin board 
in the entrance corridor was provided 
with white paper and pencil and the in- 
vitation to vote was accompanied by the 
suggestion that this would help the li- 
brary to know the kind of books wanted. 
The voting proved very popular and new 
sheets of paper had continually to be 
provided. We recommend the plan to 
all libraries which look upon themselves 
as “uplifting” forces in the community. 
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The library and better films 
Mr Marsh, of the Cleveland Plain 


Dealer, became interested in the rack of 
“Stories from plays and movies,” looked 
over titles in the subject file and kindly 
offered to send us a weekly list of such 
plays as are based on fiction. He is go- 
ing to feature books in the library in 
connection with his press notices and this 
will aid in keeping the subject file up- 
to-date. 

A library representative was asked re- 
cently to meet the Cinema Club mem- 
bers. It was inspiring to see that the 
library is doing something to advance 
this great movement for better films. We 
posted pictures of Helen Keller and by 
so doing attracted attention to the mo- 
tion picture film, “Deliverance,” the story 
feature of Helen Keller’s life, recently 
shown at the Knickerbocker theater. 
There has been considerable interest in 
the display of books in Braille type and 
the different books about the blind which 
we exhibited in connection with the ad- 
vertising pictures of the Keller film. It 
was suggested that another angle of co- 
operation with the club would be the 
viewing of pictures that were released 
for the Cinema Club members at the Ar- 
gus Motion Film Company once a 
week. We would then be able to con- 
nect the picture with the book, and by 
so doing show that the library is in sym- 
pathy with the movement.—Library Log, 
Cleveland. 

A book a week 

To buy a book a week is an excellent 
habit; to read a book a week is perhaps 
better. Both are good and surpass the 
present tendency to write a book a week. 
What is needed more than a slogan or a 
habit is a real and living interest in good 
books. Once we have that we will buy 
books and read books and occasionally 
(those who can) will write books. It 
was recently pointed out, and wisely so, 
that there are some folk still left who 
understand perfectly what Fénelon meant 
when he said: 

“If the crowns of all the kingdoms 
of the empire were laid down at my feet 
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in exchange for my books and my love 
of reading, I would spurn them all.”— 
Yale University Press Notes. 
Book trunks 

Some recent photographs of the 
traveling library cases used by the 
Public library of Owatonna, Minn., 
show an interesting contrivance. The 
cases are fitted with trunk corners and 
padlocks and may be used for the dou- 
ble purpose of shipping-boxes and dis- 
play cases. Iron handles at the ends 
make them easily moved and hinges 
allow them to fit into corners or to 
open flat against the wall when used as 
shelving. 


A Side Interest in Library Work 

Marilla Waite Freeman, librarian of 
Goodwyn Institute library, Memphis, 
Tennessee, received in June the degree 
of LL.B. from the University of Mem- 
phis law school, passed the state exam- 
ination with honors, and has been ad- 
mitted to the Tennessee bar. Miss Free- 
man holds a license to practice, but has 
no present intention of doing so. The 
fact that the University of Memphis 
holds its night law classes in the com- 
modious building of Goodwyn institute 
has made it possible for Miss Freeman 
to combine this valuable evening course 
of study with her responsibilities as_li- 
brarian. 

Miss Freeman is a graduate of the 
University of Chicago, where she was 
also a member of the library staff, as 
she was earlier of the Newberry library 
staff. After her graduation and a short 
course at the New York State library 
school, she organized and was librarian 
ot two middle western libraries. She was 
reference librarian successively of the 
Louisville, Ky., and Newark, N. J., pub- 
lic libraries, and has for several years 
been librarian of the largest free refer- 
ence library in the south. Miss Free- 
man’s new legal training will add greatly 
to her fine equipment and experience, 
both as an executive and as an expert in 
reference and research work. 
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Value of the Carnegie Library to the 
Business Men of Atlanta 

Few business men realize the extent 
to which they may be served by the Car- 
negie library of Atlanta. The impres- 
sion that many have that it is a place to 
go for a book with which to pass away 
the time is in no sense representative of 
the wonderful service it is prepared to 
render every walk. Science, salesman- 
ship, history, data of local men and 
events, all may be had there.. The City 
Builder asked Miss Tommie Dora 
Barker, the librarian, to point out some 
of the many ways it can serve the busy 
business man. Her reply is given below: 

The first and most ordinary use, of 
course, is the service that is offered by 
the telephone for finding information 
quickly. What is wanted may be some- 
thing as simple as the spelling or pronun- 
ciation of a word, the correct wording 
of a quotation, the name of the governor 
of Kentucky, the address of the Carnegie 
Hero Fund commission, or it may be 
that facts and figures are wanted that 
require more extended research, such as 
the size of the cotton crop for 1920, a 
list of advertising mediums in South 
America, or the amount of turpentine 
produced in Georgia annually. 

Still another service that the tele- 
phone renders is when a person wishes 
to investigate a subject and has limited 
time to give to it, he telephones the li- 
brary what he wants and the material 
is assembled so that when he comes to 
the library he has at hand, ready for use, 
all the information in the library on his 
subject. 

An examination of the subjects on 
which information is requested in the 
reference department of the library or 
of the books that are borrowed during 
any day, will indicate something of what 
use the library is to engineers, chemists, 
architects, mechanics, industrial and 
clerical workers and to businesses of all 
kinds. One user of the library stated 
that information that he found in a file 
of technical periodicals in the library 
had been worth $10,000 to his business. 
An examination of the books borrowed 
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from the library in one day showed that 
books had been taken out on the fol- 
lowing subjects: Heat treatment of steel 
and iron, coal and tar products, railway 
track work, dock construction, rein- 
forced concrete, telegraphy, credits and 
collections, advertising, business corre- 
spondence, wood carving. 

Another valuable service that the li- 
brary offers is a file of the leading tech- 
nical and business magazines, including 
both the current numbers and bound vol- 
umes for previous years. The library 
subscribes for the representative maga- 
zine on all technical or business subjects 


that are in local demand, such as, 
Printer’s Ink, System, American Ma- 
chinist, Electrical World, Industrial 


Management, American Architect, ete. 

The library has a special reading room 
in which the current issues of these mag- 
azines are kept, and this room is filled 
with readers thruout the day, especially 
at the noon hour. 

To sum up what the library offers the 
business life of the city: 

It is a source of information on any 
subject where that information has got- 
ten into print. 

Thru the telephone, it offers a quick 
and accessible means of securing this 
information. 

It offers the services of a staff, trained 
in the knowledge and use of books, to 
assist the public in finding books and in- 
formation desired. 

It offers the best and most authori- 
tative books on all technical and busi- 
ness subjects. And there is no business, 
trade or profession in Atlanta on which 
the library does not have books, if books 
exist on the subject.—The City Builder, 

A day when not the acquisition but 
the use of knowledge counts, the empha- 
sis has shifted from the acquisition of 
knowledge to the mental power which 
that knowledge should give. In the 
growing years, the important thing is 
not knowledge per se nor, indeed, mental 
power but behavior under all circum- 
stances. It is not what one knows or 
what one can do but what one actually 
does that most affects his day. 
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A. L. A. Notes 

A recent report of the receipts and 
expenditures of the A. L. A. War 
Funds furnishes the following: Bal- 
ance, August 1, $75,591; expenditures 
in July, $33,542, of which $25,000 was 
sent as a contribution to the permanent 
endowment of the Paris library. The 
remainder was for salaries, supplies, 
etc. and for hospital service. The bal- 
ance on hand is made up of $56,597, 
invested funds and $42,048, cash 
balance. 

The General Funds, on _ hand, 
$10,188; the Publishing Fund, $1736; 
Books for Everybody fund: balance 
on hand, $21,680, expenditures, $539; 
balance on hand, $21,141. 

A campaign for tax levy 


A request comes from A. L. A. 
Headquarters, 78 East Washington 


street, Chicago, Illinois, for informa- 
tion concerning any moving-picture 
films or lantern slides, either possessed 
by the libraries or known to exist, on 


any phase of library work. Many re- 
quests and inquiries come to Head- 
quarters for films and slides for use in 
library campaigns and for library 
publicity. 

The Los Angeles public library has 
contributed a copy of the film used 
during the bond issue campaign last 
spring. Other libraries are requested 
to make similar contributions where 
possible. 

Filed at A. L. A. Headquarters is a 
detailed report of the publicity cam- 
paign carried on in Minneapolis for the 
passage of amendments 1 and 2 to the 
city charter. The first raised the legal 
maximum for the tax levy for the board 
of education. The second raised the 
maximum for the library from one to 
two mills. 

Since these two amendments re- 
ceived the endorsement of two-thirds 
of the voters and all the other amend- 
ments failed to pass, great credit must 
be given to the methods of the com- 
mittee who planned the successful cam- 


paign. 
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A vacant store in the downtown dis- 
trict was used as headquarters and 
was kept open from 9 a. m. to 9 p. m. 
with window displays, a library sta- 
tion in operation and daily demonstra- 
tions by school children. Paid adver- 
tising was supplemented by speakers 
at candidates’ meetings, at movies, 
churches and street meetings. Volun- 
teer workers gave their services as gen- 
erously as in war times. 

The school children were the most 
effective campaigners of all, by carry- 
ing home arguments to their parents, 
by their school-made posters, orches- 
tras, singing at meetings and by a 
large parade thru the business district. 

Many of the Liberty Loan campaign 
methods were followed, but the report 
will aid libraries in adapting them to 
their own purposes. 

Different towns tried different public- 
ity methods. In one place one thousand 
school children paraded with bands, each 
grade carrying a large banner, “Do we 
want books,” and on each child was 
pinned a large “Yes.” 

The school children distributed small 
circulars the day before election. 

Vote “Yes” for the county library. 

That’s a vote for better chances for all. 

A chance to learn more. 

A chance to earn more. 

All the books you and your family want. 

When you want them. 

Where you can get them.—JN. J. Circular. 

At a joint meeting of the Library 
department of the N. E. A. and the 
National council of teachers of Eng- 
lish in DesMoines on July 7, 1921, it 
was voted that the Library department 
of the N. E. A. and the National coun- 
cil of teachers of English endorse 
The Booklist of the American Library 
Association and recommend its use as 
an aid in book selection, for use on the 
reading-tables in all high schcols and in 
courses of English as a basis of current 
book evaluation. 

Beginning with the October issue, The 
Booklist will contain each month a short 
list of books selected especially for the 
high school library. 

The Executive Board has made its 
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committee appointments for 1921-22. For 
the most part, the membership of the 
committees remains as it was last year, 
only a few changes in the personnel hav- 
ing been made. Some committees have 
not yet been appointed and some new 
ones have been added. 


The following new members have 
been appointed to the committees named: 

Bookbinding, Sarah L. Munson, su- 
pervisor of binding, Public library, De- 
troit, Mich.; Education, Alice I. Hazel- 
tine, supervisor of children’s work, Pub- 
lic ‘library, St. Louis, Mo.; Finance, Carl 
B. Roden, librarian, Public library, Chi- 
cago, Ill:; Work with the foreign born, 
Adelaide C. Rood, branch librarian, Pub- 
lic library, Minneapolis, Minn. ; Library 
training, Effie L. Power, head of chil- 
dren’s department, Public library, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Program, S. H. Ranck, li- 
brarian, Public library, Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; Publicity, Elizabeth Knapp, chief 
of children’s department, Public library, 
Detroit, Mich.; Recruiting for library 
service, Alice M. Jordan, supervisor of 
work with children, Public library, Bos- 
ion, Mass. 


New committees on: 

Council program, Foreign periodicals 
of the war period, Hispanic countries 
and Library revenues. 


The mid-winter meeting of the 
Council will be held, very probably, in 
Chicago, December 29-31. 


The conventions of the librarians are not 
mere junketing excursions. They are devoted 
to earnest work and serious study. Fifty 
distinct meetings were crowded into the weck’s 
program at Swampscott. It is a science, the 
handling of vast collections of books and of 
the mechanisms which make them speedily 
accessible to the millions who seek and some- 
times read, mark, learn and inwardly digest 
them. Even the general knowledge of the 
myriads of books which the competent libra- 
rian must have is prodigious. To attain the 
proficiency of the men and women who met 
at the Swampscott convention in making this 
store of knowledge available to others means 
much experience and intelligently directed la- 
bor. They area distinct force in the economy of 
our American life, these professional libra- 
rians, and none the less so because theirs is a 
silent and a self-effacing force—N. Y. Herald. 


Libraries, 
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Statement as to Tariff on Books in 
the Fordney Bill 

The following is a statement as to 
the tariff on books in the Fordney bill, 
prepared jointly by the committee on 
Federal and state relations and the 
committee on Book buying. It has 
also received the approval of the Ex- 
ecutive Board. 

1. The Tariff Bill as passed by the 
House of Representatives imposes a 
duty on all books (with minor excep- , 
tions) of foreign origin regardless of 
the language in which they are printed. 
Under the Acts of 1909 and 1913 all 
foreign books were exempt except 
those in the English language pub- 
lished within 20 years before the date 
of importation. 

2. The duty is raised to 20% from 
15% (4ce per pound for children’s 
books) of the present law. 

3. While libraries, by making afh- 
davit, can, as heretofore, get their 
books in duty free, the number of 
copies is reduced to a maximum of two 
as against two in any one invoice, al- 
lowed by the Acts above cited. 

4. Libraries and books of persons 
from foreign countries, which, with 
similar household effects, have been 
exempt under preceding Acts, are here 
subject to duty when exceeding $250 
in value. 

These provisions, however aimed, 
constitute a tax on knowledge and yet 
can hardly yield revenue of any con- 
sequential amount. Nor can thus pro- 
tection to domestic industry be alleged, 
for discouraging the work of foreign 
genius does not automatically give 
birth to similar genius here. This 
measure affects libraries disadvantag- 
eously, as well as American science and 
scholarship. in general, with which 
they are allied in advancing public edu- 
cation. 

It concerns libraries because 

1. This duty will be the reason or 
excuse for a sharp advance in the 
prices of all foreign books, just as the 
present duty of 15% on recent English 
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books (along with increased costs of 
transportation) has operated to raise 
the price of such books to the Ameri- 
can buyer to a figure greatly in excess 
of the price in England, in some cases 
to more than double that price. 

2. American dealers will be discour- 
aged from buying up European stocks 
from which we might select, at a time 
of special opportunity due to the dis- 
persal of private libraries and the de- 
preciation of foreign exchange. These 
stocks are highly important as_ the 
source material in which our libraries 
are necessarily inferior to old Euro- 
pean collections. 

3. In restricting the libraries’ privi- 
lege of free importation to two copies 
of a book as a maximum, the Bill thus 
requires large libraries to pay duty on 
all copies imported in excess of two. 
This seems an unnecessary hardship. 
There is no indication that the privi- 
lege has been abused. It has saved the 
taxpayers of our cities much money. 


4. Affidavits will be required of ev- 
ery library for every book imported, 
if foreign (i. e. non-English) books are 
taken from the free list. This means 
an enormous amount of clerical work 
added to the already heavy burden of 
library administration. We have been 
freed from this burden for 12 years, 
and shrink from the thought of going 
back to it. While seemingly a minor 
detail, it is in reality a very serious ad- 
dition to the routine work of libraries. 


This Bill is of concern to American 
scholars and scientists because 

1. Foreign books upon which the 
(increased) duty is laid are imported 
chiefly for the use of university and 
college professors and instructors, a 
salaried class whose purchasing power 
is admittedly much lower than in 
earlier years, and who will be ham- 
pered and stopped in much of their 
work, if the bill becomes a law. The 
revenue accruing to the Treasury from 
this duty would be out of all propor- 
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tion to the inconvenience of positive 
loss which it will cause. 

2. The limit laid upon the size of an 
immigrant’s library that may be 
brought in without duty seems an un- 
wise hardship to impose. We certainly 
have nothing to gain from impeding 
the entry of a family of such character 
as to own a valuable library. 


The American Library Association, 
therefore, respectfully but emphatically 
protesting against reimposing a tax on 
knowledge in the shape of a duty on 
foreign language books, begs to re- 
quest the following amendments to 
Tariff Bill H. R. 7456: 

1. In Par. 1310, 1.9 and 15, change 
“20 per centum ad valorem” to “15 per 
centum ad valorem.” 

2. To Par. 1529, prefix the following 
from Par. 425 of the Act of 1913 (agree- 
ing with Par. 517 of the Act of 1909) : 

“Books, maps, music, engravings, 
photographs, etchings, lithographic 
prints, bound or unbound, and 
charts, which shall have been print- 
ed more than twenty years at the 
date of importation, and all” 

3. To Par. 1530, prefix the following 
from Par. 426 of the Act of 1913 (agree- 
ing with Par. 518 of the Act of 1909): 

“Books and pamphlets printed 

wholly or chiefly in languages other 

than English; also” 

4. In Par. 1531, 1.9, insert “in any 
one invoice” after the word “exceed” 
(as per Acts of 1909 and 1913). 

5. In Par. 1532, 1.17, strike out the 
words “and not exceeding $250 in 
value” (as per Acts of 1909 and 1913). 

It is confidently expected that this 
statement of the case is a sufficient 
argument. If, however, the Senate 
Committee in Finance desires to hear 
arguments in favor of this contention, 
the Association will be glad to appear 
by special representatives. 
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Foreign Periodicals of 1922 


The time to place subscriptions to 
foreign periodicals for 1922 is now near 
at hand. Librarians in the habit of 
using their budget money to the best 
advantage have but a very simple rule 
to remember. Any journal published 
abroad can be had delivered regularly 
at one’s door for the price named there- 
on, converted into American money at 
the current rate of exchange, plus 10 
per cent commission. 

At the moment this means (including 
commission) : 
For England about 20 cents a shilling 
For France about 8 cents a franc 
For Italy about 5 cents a lira 
For Spain about 14 cents a peseta 

In the case of Germany the same 
rule holds, tho it is to be remem- 
bered that the price to the United 
States is twice the domestic price (see 
the Committee’s bulletin of June 1). 
With the mark hanging around a cent, 
German periodicals can thus be had 
for about 2 cents per mark of the do- 
mestic price. A handful of publishers 
charge more; two handfuls charge less. 
The great majority follow the rule 
above given. 

Heretofore such terms could be had 
only in direct dealing with the several 
countries involved. Now, however, at 
least one firm in America, the “A. L. 
P..” announces its readiness to supply 
at the desired rate—a daring offer. The 
last barrier falls. 

In this connection, an error in the 
Committee’s bulletin of June 1, repeat- 
ed in its annual report, is to be record- 
ed. It was stated that under the new 
regulations German “publishers may 
employ the domestic price if a bill to- 
tals more than M. 300.” For the “bill 
totals” read “volume costs.” 

A supplement to the Catholic En- 
cyclopedia has been announced. Un- 
fortunately two editions of this circular 
are in the field. They differ in a sen- 
tence, but it is an important difference. 
One says, 

It will also duplicate the original work in 


material, make-up and mechanical finish, in 
paper, press-work, maps, numerous fine illus- 
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trations, binding, and in form; but in size it 
will exceed the present volumes by about 
00 p. 
The other says, 
It will also duplicate the original volumes 
in material, make-up and mechanical finish, 
press-work, maps, numerous fine illustrations, 
binding, and form; printed on bible paper it 
will bulk less in size, tho it will number about 
200 p. more. ‘ 
The publishers state that these two 
paragraphs were meant to convey the 
same impression, since most of the 
sets sold were printed on this paper. 
However, in view of our stressing the 
unsuitableness of bible paper for ref- 
erence works, and because of the 
sritannica’s agreement to an ordinary 
paper edition of its Supplements, the 
publishers write that “if the libraries 
in ordering the Supplement of the 
Catholic Encyclopedia insist on get- 
ting heavier paper, and if enough of 
them order it, no doubt this company 
would take into consideration an edi- 
tion printed for them on_ heavier 
paper.” 
Libraries should make known their 
wishes promptly to the Encyclopedia 
Press, Inc., 119 EF. 57th St., New York 
City. 
M. L. Raney, 
ANNA G. Hussarp, 
Purp B. WriGut, 

A. L. A. Committee on Book Buying. 





Selected List of Books on West Indies, 
South and Central America 


Those who had the pleasure of at- 
tending the closing session of A. L. A. 
at Swampscott last June will recall 
the delightful entrance of Mr Grabow 
and his story of the libraries on his 
fruit boats. At the request of a num- 
ber of his hearers, Mr Grabow has 
made the following list of books on 
Latin America which he would recom- 
mend for their interest and truthful- 
ness.—Editor. 

Adams, F. U. Conquest of the Tropics: 

The story of the creative enterprises con- 

ducted by the United Fruit Company. 


Bishop, Farnham. Panama, past and pres- 
ent. 
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Bullard, Arthur. Panama, the canal, the 
country and the people. 
Eder, P. J. Colombia. 
Fernandez Guardia, R. The History of the 
discovery and conquest of Costa Rica. 
Jones, C. L. Caribbean interests of the 
United States. 

Koebel, W. H. Central America. 

Verrill, A. Hyatt. The book of the West 
Indies. 

Verrill, A. Hyatt. Cuba, past and present. 

Verrill, A. Hyatt. South and Central Amer- 
ican trade conditions of today. 

Winter, Nevin O. Guatemala and her peo- 
ple of today. 





Illinois Library Meeting 

The twenty-fifth annual meeting of 
the Illinois library association will be 
held at the University of Illinois at Ur- 
bana, October 11-13. 

Some of the things on the program 
are: 

Percy MacKaye now at Miami uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio, will read from 
his latest work, Dogtown Common, a 
poem of Old New England, with com- 
ments on the legendary backgrounds. 

Miss Alice I. Hazeltine, in charge of 
children’s work in connection with the 
St. Louis public library, will speak on 
What is a children’s librarian? 

Miss Sarah C. N. Bogle, assistant 
secretary, A. L. A., on The Child and 
the book. 

Carl B. Milam, secretary, A. L. A., 
on Libraries and the A. L. A. 

Frederic G. Melcher of Publishers’ 
Weekly, on A Renaissance in reading. 

A. A. Kroch, bookseller of Chicago, 
on Librarians and booksellers. 

A film of the children’s library work 
in France, will be shown by courtesy of 
American Committee for Devastated 
France, with report read by Miss Mary 
Kileen Ahern, editor, Pustic Lipraries. 

A Book debate, by Miss Nellie E. Par- 
ham and Mr C. B. Roden will undoubt- 
edly prove a fine number. 

Sectional meetings will be in charge of 
the following persons: 

College and reference section 

Dr Theodore W. Koch 

Edward D. Tweedell 
General library problems 

Helen A. Bagley 
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High school section 

Wilma Ponder, Maywood 
Trustees meeting 

W. F. Hardy, Decatur 

reception will be given the asso- 
ciation in the Woman’s building on the 
evening of October 11. 

There will be a number of interesting 
exhibits. 

Hotel rates, $2 a day, up, European 
plan, at The Inman and The Beardsley, 
Champaign. 

A special car will leave Chicago on 
Illinois Central railroad, Tuesday 
morning. Join the party. 
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Iowa—The second library trustees’ 
conference was held at the state fair, 
at Des Moines, August 30, 1921. 

Governor Kendall presided and in a 
short address spoke of his connection 
with the Albia public library, of which 
he had been a trustee from the begin- 
ning, and of the satisfaction this’ con- 
nection had afforded him. 

He then introduced Carl H. Mather 
of Tipton, who spoke on Rural exten- 
sion and county libraries, using the ex- 
perience of the Tipton library, of which 
he is a trustee, as a basis of his talk. 
This he supplemented by experiences 
of other libraries in Iowa in rural ex- 
tension and of other states in county 
work. 

This was followed by a discussion of 
the subject which gradually broadened 
to include the problem of the libraries 
represented, such as: What shall a 
small library do when the tax limit is 
reached and the income is still inade-’ 
quate? Shall we wait until city service 
is ideal before undertaking outside ex- 
tension? Are we asking too much of 
librarians in education and preparation 
for the salaries paid, etc.? 

At the suggestion of Miss Robinson, 
a committee was authorized to prepare 
a program for next year and the ap- 
pointment of the committee left to her. 

Resolutions of thanks were passed, 
especially to Governor Kendall for his 
presence and encouraging words. 
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The attendance was probably cut 
down by the extreme heat, and while 
not large the interest was very satis- 
factory. 

Coming meetings 

Illinois library association, Urbana, 
Oct. 11-13. 

Indiana library 
Oct. 26-28. 

Indiana library trustees association, 
Indianapolis, Nov. 10-11. 

Iowa library association, Ames, Oct. 
12-14. 

Kansas library association, Hutchin- 
son, Oct. 18-21. 

Kentucky library association, Mam- 
moth Cave, Oct. 13-14. 

Maine library association, Portland, 
Oct. 28. 

Michigan library association, Detroit, 
Oct. 5-7. 

Minnesota library association, 
Paul, Oct. 31, Nov. 1-2. 

New Hampshire library association, 
Keene, Oct. 13-14. 

Ohio library association, 
Springs, Oct. 17-20. 

West Virginia library association, 
Huntington, Nov. 4. 

Wisconsin library association, Mil- 
waukee, Oct. 10-12. 


The annual meeting of the Ohio li- 
brary association will be held at Yel- 
low Springs, Ohio, October 17-20. The 
keynote of the meeting will be the Ef- 
fective relating of the library to its 
community. County and rural library 
service will be stressed. 


Bay Path officers 

By a typographical oversight, some 
of the names of the officers elected at 
the June meeting of the Bay Path li- 
brary club were omitted from the re- 
port of the meeting in Holden. The 
following is the complete list of the 
officers elected: President, Miss Em- 
ily Haynes; honorary vice-president, 
Miss M. Anna Tarbell; first vice-presi- 
dent, Miss Edith M. Gates; second 
vice-president, Mr Albert Hinds; sec- 
retary, Miss Mabel E. Knowlton; trea- 
surer, Mrs Grace M. Whittemore. 


association, Muncie, 


Ee 


Yellow 
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Interesting Things in Print 

The pre-print of chapter 19 of the 
Manual of library economy deals with 
“The Catalog” and was prepared by 
Harriet E. Howe. 

Useful Reference Series, No. 26 is an 
Index to material,on picture study by 
Mary J. Booth, librarian of the Eastern 
Illinois state normal: school at Charles- 
ton. It is a pamphlet of 92 pages ar- 
ranged alphabetically and issued by the 
F. W. Faxon Co. 

Two fine lists of books, admirably 
annotated, are “Romance, a suggestive 
list of books for girls in their teens,” 
and “Being a boy,” and are worthy of 
praise for their compilers in the Pub- 
lic library of St. Paul, Minn. 


A list of 500 stories classified by sub- 
ject with notes, has been issued by the ° 
Public library of Syracuse, New York 
under the title of the Gold Star List. 
The list includes the good books of fic- 
tion by American authors, 1821-1921. 


A recent map of Contra Costa county, 
California, shows the free library sys- 
tem, among the numerous other things, 
by a series of 41 black dots which rep- 
resent branch libraries and 51 red dots 
which represent the libraries in the 
schools. All these are promoted by the 
Contra Costa County free library 
system. 


The October number of the Book 
Bulletin of the Chicago public library is 
devoted entirely to the appraisal of the 
books added to the library recently. It 
shows especial excellence in book selec- 
tion and in the notes descriptive of the 
books chosen. These notes, for style, 
quality and compactness, are especially 
noteworthy. The fiction notes are espe- 
cially good. 

The Ronald Press Company has issued 
an index to volume 1 (January to June, 
1921) of Administration, The journal of 
business analysis and control. This ar- 
rangement is of value in making it some- 
thing more than its name implies, in that 
it is a guide to much material that is 
wanted in general reference work. Un- 
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der these circumstances, the index may 
be considered a real reference tool, par- 
ticularly for the business library. 


A new edition of the Abridged Dec- 
imal Classification has been issued. 
Many more headings, notes and new 
index entries have .been added. The 
number of pages has been somewhat 
reduced by omitting matter from the 
introduction, by using smaller type 
and by double columns where subheads 
can be so arranged. It is understood 
that a still smaller outline will be is- 
sued before long. This edition was 
completed before the death of Miss 
Seymour. 

The Public library of Stockton, Cali- 
fornia, shows an ingenious and com- 
mendable method of issuing a list of 
new books in the library for August. 
The list is mimeographed on four pages 
of a plain sheet of paper. One-half of 
the last page is reserved for the ad- 
dress. The sheet is then folded and 


held together by the one cent stamp. 
This certainly gets ahead of the high 


cost of printing and at the same time, 
puts in the hands of the people of 
Stockton information which they want 
about the books obtainable at the 
library. 


Bulletin No. 1 of the Library for 
American Studies in Italy contains two 
addresses, one by Senator Rolandi 
Ricci, recently appointed Italian am- 
bassador to Washington and the otner 
by the Honorable Robert Underwood 
Johnson, American ambassador to 
Rome, made before the Associazione 
Italo-Americana, December 29, 1921. 

Bulletin No. 2 of the Library for 
American Studies in Italy is made up 
of a list of 314 publications relating to 
Italy’s part in the great war. It was 
prepared by one of Italy’s distinguished 
bibliographers, Giuseppe Fumagalli. 


The Denver Times for August 6 gave 
nearly a column of its editorial page to 
a commendation of the work of the 
Public library of Denver. Among the 
many things, it was stated that: 
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The library is an invaluable civic asset. 
It has become a center of intellectual stim- 
ulus and artistic appreciation and has been 
the rallying point for community bettering 
projects in every way. It has been _per- 
meated with a spirit of helpfulness and the 
personnel inspired to aid those in search of 
information. If all public institutions func- 
tioned as efficiently and economically, the 
people of Denver would get much more for 
their money than they now do. The insti- 
tution has developed until it fills a niche in 
civic affairs none other could hope to occupy. 

“What to read on county libraries” by 
Miss Julia W. Merrill, library visitor of 
the Wisconsin library commission, ap- 
pears in the July number of the Wiscon- 
sin Library Bulletin. It is a compilation 
of the material appearing in various peri- 
odicals during the last two years. Miss 
Merrill states that the Wisconsin library 
commission has much of this material in 
duplicate and will be glad to lend it to 
those who can not obtain it otherwise or 
who wish to examine it before placing 
an order. 

An interesting and attractive pamphlet 
is Amherstiana: A bibliography of Am- 
herst college, prepared by Malcolm O. 
Young as a bibliography in the require- 
ments for the degree of B.L.S. at the 
New York State library school. 


The Bookman’s manual, A guide to 
literature, by Bessie Graham, has been 
issued by the R. R. Bowker Company. 
The object of the writer is to supple- 
ment the business training and selling 
experience of those handling books by 
supplying knowledge of the character 
of the merchandise to be sold. To a book- 
seller, all literatures are of one body, the 
importance of which may be judged by 
the buying interest of the public. But 
he needs also to know the landmarks 
along the great highways of literature. 
This the Bookman’s manual tries to 
present under classification by subject, 
touched somewhat by geography. For 
instance, French, English, Russian, 
etc., are used as classification guides. 

The book will doubtless be of value 
to the bookseller and in the library 
book order department would be a 
helpful guide. 
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The Handbook of Social Resources 
of the United States, issued by the 
American Red Cross, Washington, D. 
C., is just what its title indicates. A 
useful description list of social agen- 
cies. The statement is made that the 
peace time activities have brought with 
them need for information concerning 
the social resources of the country in 
a great variety of fields. A similar 
book was issued during the war and 
since that is still available, this new 
handbook does not include information 
regarding agencies whose sole purpose 
is to render aid to soldiers and sailors 
and their dependents, except those 
agencies that have a peace time pro- 
gram. 

The Handbook can not fail to be a 
valuable library tool in supplying the 
constant demand for information as to 
social resources, both locally and na- 
tionally. 

A manual for teachers and librarians 
on Library service for schools has been 
issued by the Department of education 
of Massachusetts as Bulletin No. 9. It 
has been prepared by Martha C. 
Pritchard and Florence FE. Damon, 
Normal school librarians, and FE. 
Louise Jones and Clarence D. Kings- 
ley of the Division of public libraries 
and secondary education. 

The province of the library as an in- 
tegral part of education is developed 
from every standpoint and in addition, 
there are lists of material and books of 
value to schools, sources of informa- 
tion and material and various defini- 
tions. An appendix contains outlines 
of lessons on the use of books and li- 
braries for elementary and secondary 
schools. 

A noteworthy extract from the open- 
ing of the bulletin is as follows: “With 
only one exception, each of the 354 
cities and towns in Massachusetts has 
one or more public libraries.” A foot- 
note states, “Newbury does not have 
a public library but pays for service in 
the Newburyport public library.” 
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Book Notes 

Americanization is a broad term ap- 
plied to any movement which touches 
our foreign-born citizens, but the “Amer- 
icanization of Edward Bok” is primarily 
an autobiography with emphasis on the 
transformation of American ideals into 
constructive movements for the women 
of this country. 

The book’s popularity might be ex- 
plained by the army of Ladies Home 
Journal subscribers who would consider 
the author a personal friend. But even 
a reader who has always avoided that 
magazine found the volume more inter- 
esting than the “Brimming cup” when 
both were on the table together, possibly 
because the autobiography contained 
more action than the novel. 

Probably the real fascination lies in the 
story of success, of a Dutch boy who saw 
opportunity and grasped opportunity, 
when the average American youngster 
played, with no thought beyond the score 
in the game. Originality, initiative, an- 
alytical foresight, and a capacity for hard 
work were characteristics that would 
have resulted in achievement in_ this 
country or any other, yet Bok gives the 
credit jointly to America in its wealth 
of opportunity and to his mother’s mes- 
sage, “Make you the world a bit more 
beautiful and better because you have 
been in it.” 

Long after the first popularity of 
this straightforward autobiography has 
passed, it should be read as a chapter 
in the history of journalism and as an 
inspirational text for boys. 

Librarians have long been acutely 
aware of the need for a concise and ac- 
curate reference book, in popular form, 
covering the field of labor affairs and 
labor terminology. The existing dic- 
tionaries and encyclopedias are notori- 
ously inadequate in this field; and 
most of the innumerable books which 
discuss labor problems and concerns 
take for granted precisely that broad 
background of elementary informatior 
of which the everyday reader stands 
most in need. It is good news, there- 








fore, that this conspicuous gap among 
available reference books is soon to be 
filled by a volume entitled “What’s 
what in the labor movement,” announced 
for early fall publication (Huebsch). 
The fundamentals of the present-day la- 
bor movement are here covered in a series 
of some 1500 separate entries, arranged 
in dictionary form under a single alpha- 
bet, so that any topic or term may be 
instantly referred to without the aid of 
an index. Facts are summarized; 
theories are explained and differenti- 
ated; names, terms, phrases, allusions, 
ete., are defined; leading organizations 
are described. Aside from its value on 
the reference shelves, the book will 
doubtless prove an indispensable “first 
aid” to the busy librarian besieged for 
accurate illumination on such topics 
as “sabotage,” “shop committees,” 
“collective bargaining,” “open shop,” 
“closed shop,” “workers’ control,” “one 
big union,” “compulsory arbitration,” 
and many another similar term. 
“What’s what in the labor movement” 
has been compiled by Waldo R. 
3rowne, for several years editor of the 
Chicago critical journal, The Dial. 


The second issue in the Viewpoint 
Series issued by the A. L. A. is View- 
points in Biography by Katherine Tap- 
pert, librarian of the New York Even- 
ing Post. The preface states that the 
plan has been to arrange the biogra- 
phies according to the subject or the 
ideas that make them stimulating or 
interesting, without attempting to in- 
clude the lives of all prominent or im- 
portant people. This is a_ valuable 
idea, as a moment’s thought will show. 
The Life and letters of Charles R. 
Darwin, for instance, throws light on 
the development of evolution in his 
day in a way more satisfactory to the 
layman than a treatise on evolution 
could possibly do. The same is true 
in any great world movement. The 
Life of Lucy Larcom gives a history 
of social conditions in’ New England 
in her day that is absolutely faithful in 
its details and relations and so on with 
the others. 
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The material is arranged under sub- 
ject, making it more useful and point- 
ing out at once the characters interest- 
ed in the various subjects mentioned. 
For instance, the stage is treated in 


the biographies and letters of Bern-. 


hardt, Booth, Jefferson, Mansfield, 
Modjeska, Terry and others who are 
really the authentic sources of real in- 
formation concerning the stage. So it 
is with the sea, science, missions, mu- 
sic and with other subjects under 
which the biographies are grouped. 
Author and subject indexes add value 
to the work. 

The appearance of the volume, the 
cover and its design, are most pleasing 
and a great improvement over previous 
A. L. A. publications. 


Don’t fail to give your readers, the 
men especially, Mirrors of Washing- 
ton, Mirrors of Downing St., and to both 
men and women, the Glass of fashion. 
Next to being in the midst of world 
problems and their discussions is to 
hear about the persons who were and 
are, in a way that makes them all so 
real. 

It is a singular thing that three books 
alike in subjéct matter yet very unlike in 
treatment, by authors far apart should ap- 
pear at almost the same time thru the 
same publisher (Putnam). 

The first one, Mirrors of Washington, 
is biography and present day history with 
a zip! Brilliant, satirical but not savage. 

The others are more seriously written 
but are no less engrossing, even for those 
who may feel the sting of the lash as the 
English author applies it. Notable books, 
all three. 

Perhaps your favorite personage may 
be human after all! 





Yesterday and Today 
Whole nations, fooled by falsehood, fear, or 
pride, 
Their ostrich heads in self illusion hide. 


Thus wrote Thomas Moore in 1809. 
Of many citizens this might be said with 
truth today with little fear of contradic- 
tion. 
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Library Schools 
Carnegie library school, Pittsburgh 

The school opened its twenty-first year, 
September 14, 1921. During the first 
week, visits were made to the branch li- 
braries of the system, in which the stu- 
dents are to be assigned for special prac- 
tice work. 

Annie E. Hall, 711, 
children’s librarian in the 
Seattle, Washington. 

Ruth Hughes, ’15, has resigned her posi- 
tion as high school librarian and children’s 
librarian of the Public library, Pocatello, 
Idaho, to become head of the children’s de- 
partment, Public library, Cedar Rapids, 
Towa. 

Catherine M. Lanning, 719, has accepted 
the position of children’s librarian in the 
Public library, Seattle, Washington. 

Eva M. Squire, 17, who resigned from her 
position as head of the children’s depart- 
ment in the Public library, Sioux City, Iowa, 
in June, has been appointed children’s li- 
brarian, Mankato, Minnesota. 


Nina C. BROTHERTON. 


Drexel institute 

At the A. L. A. conference at 
Swampscott, the Drexel Institute Li- 
brary School alumnae association held 
a dinner on June 24. There’ were 21 
persons present. 

A motion, presented by Miss Snyder, 
recommending the change of the an- 
nual meeting from December to the 
time and place of the A. L. A. was 
passed. The matter was referred to 
the annual meeting to be held in Phila- 
delphia in December for further con- 
sideration. 

Jean Margaret Smith, ’09, has been ap- 
pointed in charge of the traveling libraries 
of the Wisconsin library commission. 

Katherine M. Trimble, 713, formerly as- 
sistant in Drexel Institute library, has been 
appointed to take charge of public libraries 
in the Virgin Islands. This service was or- 
ganized by Miss Adeline B. Zachert and for 
the past year has been under the direction 
of Miss Rose Gleason. Miss Trimble sailed 
from Hampton Roads on the U. S. S. Hen- 
derson, July 29 

Susan EpitH BLack, 
Secretary. 
New York public library 

For the first time since the begin- 
ning of the war period, the library 
school of the New York public library 


has been appointed 
Public library, 
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is opening with a junior class, virtually 
normal in size. The spring..and sum- 
mer of 1921 brought a very great num- 
ber of inquiries and a long process of 
selection, the result of which promises, 
at present writing, to be an excellent 
class numbering a little over. 40: and 
including eight students, from foreign 
countries. As there are prospects also 
of an increased senior registration the 
school will probably be working very 
nearly at its capacity for 1921-22. 

New faculty appointments are that 
of Miss Polly Fenton, formerly of the 
California state library, who will give 
the instruction in cataloging and sub- 
ject headings and some minor subjects, 
in place of Miss Mary Hubbard, re- 
signed; and of Miss Emma Wiecking, 
who succeeds Miss Marilla Geor ge as 
reviser. 

Registration for the advanced work, 
the instructional section of which be- 
February, is_ still possible. 
Courses similar to those grven in 
1920-21 will be offered; as ‘qtidlifying i in 
part for the diploma of the school, 
which may be pursued by persons hav- 
ing certificates of schools holding mem- 
bership in the Association of Ameri- 
can Library Schools. For experienced 
library workers who do not seek credit 
there will be certain open courses, de- 
tailed announcement of which will be 
issued later. 

At its annual meeting in June, the 
Alumni association elected officers as 
follows: 

President, Jessie F. Brainerd; first 
vice-president, Alice F. Rupp; ‘second 
vice-president, Marion M. Root; secre- 
tary, Sheldon Fletcher; treasurer, Mar- 
jorie C. Burbank. 


L. Belle Voegelein, who received her cer- 
tificate in June, 1921, has been appointed 


assistant librarian at the State Teachers 
college, Moorhead, Minn. 
E. J. REEcE, 
Principal. 


Pratt institute 
It is too early to report definitely 
upon the class of 1922. An entrance 
examination was held on September 16 
to fill two vacancies which recently oc- 
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curred and for which there are six reg- 
istered applicants, so the probabilities 
are that the class room will be filled 
to capacity. 

Millicent Gilder, ’20, has been made as- 
sistant librarian of the Public library at 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 

Mabel Elsie Hay, ’12, was married, June 
18, to J. Ross Bowler. 

Bernice E. Hainer, ’18, was married, Sep- 
tember 17, to Dr Andrew Nichols. 

Marion C. Kingman, ’20, has been appoint- 
ed assistant in the Art and Industrial de- 
partment of the Silas Bronson library, Wa- 
terbury, Conn. 

Marjorie M. Spencer, formerly of the 
Springfield (Mass.) library staff, has been 
made head of the circulation department of 
the Public library, Trenton, N. J 


JoserHINE ADAMS RATHBONE, 
Vice-director. 


Riverside, Calif. 

The summer session of the Riverside 
Library Service school closed on July 
29. The staft of instructors were as 
follows: 

Theresa Hitchler, Bessie Graham, 
Alice M. Butterfield, Joseph F. Daniels, 
Lillian L. Dickson and Mabel F. 
Faulkner. 

Plans are being made for the remod- 
eling of the Riverside Library Service 
school building immediately following 
the completion of the additions to the 
Riverside public library, a long delayed 
structure to which the Carnegie Cor- 
poration very generously contributed 
about three years ago. 

Mrs Mildred Howard, ’21, is employed in 
the Fresno county free library. 

Miss Ina Forrest Nelson, head cataloger 
and teacher in the school, has become cata- 
loger at Miami university, Oxford, Ohio. 

Miss Butterfield, ’13, for the past year 
employed in the library of the University 
of Arizona at Tuscon, is now in charge of 
the catalog department of the Riverside pub- 
lic library. 

Miss Bertha Hole, ’21, is acting librarian 
of the Public library, Whittier, during Miss 
Harris’ year’s leave of absence. Miss Cleo 
Robbins, ’21, has also joined the staff. 

Lilliam L. Hutchinson, ’21, formerly li- 
brarian of the National Carbon Company, 
cieveland, Ohio, has been appointed libra- 
rian of the Union high school, Anaheim. 

Mrs Virginia C. Bacon, 715, formerly li- 
brarian of the Humboldt state normal 


school, Arcata, has been appointed librarian 
of Park college, Parkville, Mo. 
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Mrs Mabel Faulkner, ’17, in charge of the 
lending system of the Riverside public li- 
brary, sailed for Honolulu, August 31. She 
will be employed in the library of the Puna- 
hau schools. 

Mabel Eva Davis, ’21, formerly teacher at 
the Fillmore high-school, Fillmore, has been 
employed as librarian of the Santa Barbara 
high school. 

Ruth Lewis, ’21, formerly in the Public 
library, Seattle, Wash., is now employed in 
the Public library at Lewiston, Montana. 


J. F. Dantes. 
[Since the above was put in type, Mr. 
Daniels has died.] 
Simmons college 
The fall session of the library school 
opened on September 19, with registra- 
tion on Sept. 15-17, inclusive. 


Positions of the class of 1921 


Rosanna C. Bagg, children’s librarian, 
Public library, Oneonta, N. Y. 

Eleanor M. Barker, librarian, Rogers 
high-school, Newport, R. I. 

Ruth A. Bean, branch librarian, Evans- 
ville, Ind. ; 

Marian W. Brace, branch assistant, Pub- 
lic library, Detroit, Mich. 

Marie L. Brookes, reference department, 
Public library, Detroit, Mich. 

Gladys Brown, cataloger, Public library, 
Chelsea, Mass. 2 

Elinor Childs, children’s department, New 
York public library. 

Mildred B. Cooper, general assistant. 
Public library, Greensboro, N. C. 

Ena Crain, in charge of legislative refer- 
ence department, Wyoming state library. 

Gertrude Davis, assistant cataloger, Carle- 
ton college, Northfield, Minn. 

Madeleine A. Egge, children’s department, 
Public library, Providence, R. I. 

Doris S. Fairbanks, assistant librarian, 
ap school of arts, Saratoga Springs, 
IN. . 

Anna J. Gay, branch librarian, Detroit 
public library. 

Helen Y. Hough, in charge of reading 
room, Grinnell college, Grinnell, Iowa. 

M. Ruth Lloyd, assistant, Williams Col- 
lege library, Williamstown, Mass. 

Laura B. Mallett, Loan desk assistant, 
Haverford College library, Haverford, 
Penn. 

Alta M. Osgood, assistant in children’s 
work, New York public library. 

JuNE R. DonnELty, 
Director. 
University of Washington 

The Alumni association of the Uni- 
versity of Washington library school 
held its annual banquet and election of 
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officers, Friday evening, June 10. The 
members of the graduating class, 11 in 
number, were honor guests. 

Miss Edith Vermeule, librarian of 
the Yesler branch library, Seattle, was 
the speaker of the evening and gave 
an exceedingly interesting account of 
her experiences as library organizer in 
county library work. 

The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: 

President, Edith Hile, ’15; vice-presi- 
dent, Agnes Bush, ’16; secretary, Mary 
Lee Hall, ’20; treasurer, Mrs R. W. 
Davis, 715; editor, Margaret B. Mar- 
tin, 718. 

Margaret S. Gill, ’21, has been appointed 
assistant in the reference department of the 
Carnegie public library, Vancouver, B. C. 

Jerusha G. Meigs, ’21, has been appointed 
frst assistant in the Whitman College li- 
brary, Walla Walla. 

Latta Snider, ’21, is in the circulation de- 
partment of the Seattle public library. 

E. Fay Woolsey, ’21, is first assistant in 
the Jackson County library, Medford, Ore. 
_Helen Carson, 14, has resigned her posi- 
tion as librarian of the McKinley high- 
school, Canton, Ohio, and is at home in 
Seattle. 

Helen D. Goodwin, °19, has been pro- 
moted to the headship of the cataloging de- 
partment of the Spokane public library. 

Elizabeth Henry, 718, who has been serv- 
ing in the 96th St. branch of the New York 
public library,’is now connected with the 
Extension division, working with the sub- 
branches. Miss Henry was erroneously re- 
ported recently as reference librarian of the 
96th St. branch. 

Doris Hoit, ’18, has accepted a_ position 
in the branch department of the Cleveland 
public library. 

Dorothy Richards, ’20, has returned from 
a year’s work in New York City and is in 
the documents division of the Tacoma pub- 
lic library. ee 

Marjorie Zinkic, ’14, has been serving in 
the children’s department of the Rivington 
St. branch of the New York public library 
since the completion of her work in the 
New York Public Library school. 

Several of our alumnae have married dur- 
ing the summer months: 

Miriam Moody, ’16, to A. J. Purcell, June 
15, Honolulu, Hawaii; Laurentine Meissner, 
13, to Burton B. Strock, June 19, Seattle; 
Hazel Jones, ’17, to T. T. Thompson, June 29, 
Seattle; Marion Lee, 719, to John B. Crom- 
well, Jr., August 9, Tacoma; Shirley Skewis, 
19, to Albert Hedden, Sept. 14, Tacoma. 


W. E. Henry, 
Director. 


Western Reserve university 

The advance enrollment for the 
school year 1921-22 indicates a larger 
attendance than for the past three 
years, in both the general course and 
the course in library work with 
children. 

The trustees of Western Reserve uni- 
versity have granted the director a 
sabbatical leave and she will be ab- 
sent from her school duties until the 
early spring. During her absence, Miss 
Thirza E. Grant will serve as acting- 
director. Miss Grant has been asso- 
ciated with the school for several years 
as assistant professor and she will con- 
tinue her course in cataloging this 
year. 

Miss Anna M. Walkley (Mt. Holy- 
oke college, A.B.), Western Reserve, 
19, is to be a member of the faculty 
this year as assistant-instructor and 
reviser, 

The library school dinner at Swamp- 
scott during the A. L. A. conference 
was largely attended and was a nota- 
ble occasion, chiefly because of the 
presence of President and Mrs Thwing. 
The resignation of President Thwing 
after more than 30 years as president 
of Western Reserve university, means 
a great loss to the host of graduates 
of the university, and is especially re- 
gretted by the faculty and alumni of 
the Western Reserve Library school. 
His unfailing interest and support 
since the founding of the school in 
1903, and his close association and 
sympathy with the ideals of Mr Brett, 
the first dean, have made his relations 
with the school very close. Another 
important feature of the Swampscott 
dinner was that the Brett Memorial 
Fund so spontaneously started by the 
class of 1911 at the Commencement 
dinner, was increased by a gift of $350 
from friends of Mr Brett and of the 
school, who are connected with the 
Cleveland library system, but who are 
not Western Reserve graduates. In 
a very fitting speech, Miss Annie S. 
Cutter made the presentation. This 
brings the total of this fund to about 
$1500 and the Alumni association ex- 
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pects this to be greatly increased by 
subscriptions from those who wish to 
perpetuate the memory of this great 
librarian, 
Appointments 

Helen G. Prouty, ’11, assistant in library 
of Federal Reserve Bank, Cleveland. 

Gladys English, ’17, loan and reference 
assistant, Public library, Berkeley, Calif. 

Marjorie A. Borne, 718, reference assistant, 
Library of Hawaii, Honolulu. 

Emma M. Boyer, ’18, director, Cleveland 
school of Filing and Indexing. _ ; 

Gertrude E. Clark, 19, librarian, high- 
school of commerce, Omaha, Neb. 

Marriages 

Phyllis Mc. F. Martin, ’10, to Elmer 
Tindall Hutchinson of Pittsburgh, June 18. 

Viola B. Phillips, ’14, to Walter Watson 
McBane of Pittsburgh, July 20. x 

Sophie Weissberg, 19, to Dr B. K. Pet- 
ritzer, of New York City, Sept. 5. 

ALICE S. TYLER, 
Director. 


Summer schools 

The summer library courses at the 
University of Illinois registered 51 stu- 
dents. Of these, 24 were in the 
regular course of the library school 
and 27 in the short course. The ad- 
mission requirements of the former 
were the same as usual, namely col- 
lege graduation. For the six weeks’ 
course, students were required to have 
completed a four-year high school 
course and to be regularly employed in 
a library or to have completed a year 
of college or normal school study. 

In the enrollment, were 24 students 
from Illinois; eight from Indiana; 
three from Minnesota; two from each 
of the following: Arkansas, Kansas, 
Michigan, Ohio and South Dakota; 
and one each from Iowa, Kentucky, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma, Tennessee and 
Washington. 

This was the third summer during 
which the regular library school course 
was offered. Three among the 24 were 
attending their second summer session 
and two were attending their third. 
These five students could enter the li- 
brary school in February of any year 
and complete the first year’s work by 
June. As usual, several of the students 


in the long course will enter the li- 
brary school in September. 


The second annual summer library 
school and institute for the state was 
held at Durham, N. H., July 18-29. Tho 
it was still somewhat in the nature of an 
experiment, 19 enthusiastic students and 
four visitors made it both profitable and 
interesting. All the students were em- 
ployed in New Hampshire public libra- 
ries and were from 17 different libraries 
in widely scattered parts of the state. 

The Public Library commission of 
New Hampshire financed the school and 
the library of New Hampshire college at 
Durham furnished the equipment. Miss 
Frances Hobart and Miss Helen Cush- 
ing gave the technical instruction and 
Mrs Mary IE. S. Root of the Public li- 
brary of Providence lectured on chil- 
dren’s work and conducted a round-ta- 
ble on the story-hour. Miss Caroline 
Garland of Dover gave three interesting 
talks on book selection. Miss Ruth Dud- 
ley of the Manchester public library lec- 
tured on reference work. Miss Grace 
Kingsland, secretary of the New Hamp- 
shire library commission, was also one 
of the teachers and Mr Willard P. Lewis, 
librarian of New Hampshire college, in 
addition to directing the school, gave a 
lecture on book-ordering. 

Several special lectures were much en- 
joyed. J. Randolph Coolidge talked on 
Library ideals of service and in addition, 
gave several readings from contemporary 
American poets. Professor Scudder of 
the [english faculty of the college spoke 
interestingly on the Development of the 
American novel and Ralph D. Paine, au- 
thor, told of his experiences and adven- 
tures as a newspaper reporter and au- 
thor. A number of delightful social fea- 
tures were enjoyed. 

A summer school in library science 
was held at the University of Okla- 
homa thru the efforts of Mrs J. R. 
Dale, secretary of the Oklahoma library 
commission. The teachers were Miss 
Ruth Sankee, B.L.S., Illinois, Miss 
Helen Ginsburg, Western Reserve and 
Mrs John Bass. 
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Department of School Libraries 





The Purpose of the School Library* 
Sherman Williams, chief of school libraries 
division, State Education department, 

Albany, N 

Just what these purposes should be 
and how they may be accomplished are 
not, perhaps, as clear to the general 
public as they should be. 

The great dominant purpos¢ of the 
school library should be so to train the 
boys and girls that they will make use 
of the public library after leaving 
school—use it not merely for pleasure, 
but as a means of continuing their edu- 
cation. This is of especial importance 
for pupils who leave school too early, 
and for adults who are seeking an op- 
portunity for self education. 

In this connection it may not be out 
of place to say that comparatively few, 
even of those who are trained libra- 
rians, have a very broad vision as to 
the possibilities of the public library. 
The public library should, to the fullest 
extent, be an educational institution— 
as much so as the public school. It 
should provide courses of reading in 
connection with every prominent in- 
dustry in the community in which it 
is situated. It should also have courses 
in history, civics, biography, essays, 
travel, poetry and every other sub- 
ject in which any considerable number 
of people in the community are inter- 
ested. Not only should there be a well- 
chosen set of books for each subject, 
but there should be a leader for each 
course who will meet with the readers 
for a purely informal talk, say once a 
week. Something of this kind is very 
important, as comparatively few can be 
relied upon to continue a systematic 
course of reading if left wholly to 
themselves. 

To carry on such work there is need 
of a stronger financial support than 
most libraries have, or ever will have 
until libraries are regarded as educa- 


_*Address_ before Library department of 
N. E. A., DesMoines, July, 1921. 


tional institutions, and supported by 
public tax as are the schools. 

In many states we hear much of the 
dangers arising from adult illiteracy 
and in some states large sums of 
money are raised to combat this evil, 
but illiterates are not a chief source 
of danger in this country. It is the 
half-educated person, the man who can 
read, and who has considerable knowl- 
edge, but who has not been trained 
to think straight, who is dangerous, 
who is the easy prey of the clever 
demagogue and soap-box orator. 

If we call most of the pupils who 
leave our schools, even those who are 
high-school graduates, half-educated, 
we are quite liberal. They know con- 
siderable, but they are not sufficiently 
mature to think clearly and accurately. 
Some of these go to higher institutions 
of learning, many go into business and 
come into daily contact with bright 
people. Most of these will acquire a 
pretty good education, but what of the 
far greater number who have neither 
of these opportunities—women who 
spend their lives in shirt factories mak- 
ing button holes, men who operate ma- 
chines that punch holes for eyelets in 
shoes, and the millions of people 
who spend their lives in work of this 
character, work that is drudgery pure 
and simple and can never be made 
anything else. There is little educa- 
tive result from such work. There 
cannot be. Yet this work must be 
done. What can be done for the peo- 
ple so occupied? The public library 
attempting the kind of work men- 
tioned would at least give them a 
chance. 

In these days we hear much about 
the work of Americanization of our 
foreign-born citizens. It is said to re- 
flect that not very much can be done 
to change the views of the adult ex- 
cept as he comes in daily contact with 
such people as we would like him to 
become. The public library offers 
more in this direction than does any 
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other agency yet attempted. It not 
only gives information but to some ex- 
tent establishes social relations, or 
should do so. With this general idea 
of the work that the public library 
should and could do, I wish to show 
the part that the school library can 
play in this very important work. 

Children must be led to read that 
which is worth while and to love such 
reading. This is a teaching process 
and must be done at home or at school 
or not at all. Very few homes will or 
can undertake this work. It is quite 
beyond the power of the public library 
to do much work of this kind. Of 
course something can be done thru 
children’s departments, but at best 
they can reach only a very small part 
of the children of the country. Not one- 
half of them ever enter a library, but 
they all go to school and may be 
reached there. If the children were all 
persuaded to go to public libraries the 
latter would be literally swamped. In 
addition to this, only a very few libra- 
rians are in any fair sense teachers, any 
more than teachers are librarians. 

What then should the schools do? 
First, as has been said, they should 
create the reading habit. This will not 
be brought about thru requiring the 
pupils to read that which they do not 
like, no matter how good the matter 
may be, or how well it is presented. It 
is well to bear in mind the fact that 
he does not want to do. The problem 
of the teacher, whether it be training 
the child to love to read, or whatever 
the work may be, is not to compel the 
children to do that which they do not 
want to do, but to so train them that 
they will wish to do the things that 
they ought to do. Once a child has 
formed the reading habit it is com- 
paratively easy to direct its reading. 

It would be an ideal condition if 
there were a fair library in every home 
and the parents had the time and abil- 
ity to direct the reading of their chil- 
dren, but there are comparatively few 
such cases; therefore, the burden must 
fall upon the school and the public 
library. 
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This work should be begun as soon 
as the child enters school. Before he 
can read the teacher can read to him, 
or, far better, tell him worth-while 
stories, stories that please, but do more 
than that, introduce, him to the ele- 
ments of good literature. 

There are certain things in litera- 
ture, certain writings, with which ev- 
ery child should be made somewhat 
familiar.as early as may be practicable, 
not merely because of the immediate 
pleasure that will be afforded, but be- 
cause he will come to know something 
of character, incidents, and allusions 
to which he will find frequent refer- 
ences in his general reading all thru 
life, and if he is ignorant of them, his 
reading will to some extent be mean- 
ingless to him. 

This reading should include the 
Mother Goose melodies, and such fairy 
stories, folk tales, allegories, legends, 
myths, and epic poems as are fre- 
quently mentioned or referred to in 
literature. These include such’ “chil- 
dren’s classics” as Cinderella, Red Rid- 
ing Hood, Jack and the Beanstalk, 
Bluebeard, Beauty and the Beast, Puss 
in Boots, and other similar stories. Of 
these Robert Collyer said, “I pity the 
boy or the girl who must grow up 
without having made intimate ac- 
quaintance with Mother Goose, and the 
wonderful stories of Jack the Giant 
Killer, Bluebeard, and Cinderella, and 
those other strange tales as old as the 
race itself, and yet new to every suc- 
ceeding generation. They are all a 
part of the inheritance of the English 
speaking people, and belong as a kind 
of birthright to every intelligent 
child.” 

To be continued. 





Mrs Jessie Luther, reference libra- 
rian of the Kansas state normal school 
at Emporia, has prepared an alpha- 
betical index to the Best Plays of 
1919-20 and the Year Book of the 
Drama in America. These may be had 
from the library for 10 cents. 
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News from the Field 
East 
Elizabeth Thurston, Simmons 713, was 
married, June 2, in Milton, Mass., to 
Dudley Babson. 


Althea Currin, Simmons 718, has been 
appointed librarian of the Waltham, 
Mass., high school library. 


Marion Bowman, Simmons 717, has 
been made librarian of the Mutual In- 
surance Company of Boston. 


Mary A. Johnson, Pratt ’17, has been 
made assistant librarian of the Public li- 
brary, New Britain, Conn. 


Mary FE. Hatch, Simmons 718, was 
married to Allston Henry Cheever, Sep- 
tember 10, in Watertown, Mass. 


Helen Luitweiler, Simmons 711, has ac- 
cepted the position of cataloger at the 
3oston University library. 

Sarah Mayo, Simmons ’13, was mar- 
ried, September 7, in Bridgewater, to 
Paul Francis Hannaford. 


The eighty-third annual report of 
the Public library of Hartford, Conn., 
shows a circulation of 372,658v. The 
expenditures for the year were $45,053. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Bristol, Conn., gives the num- 
ber of volumes on the shelves as 
38,432; circulation, 102,227v., of which 
1058v. were in foreign languages. 


H. Luthera Fisher, Simmons 719, was 
married, June 29, in Somerville, Mass., 
to George Dewey Greene. Mr and Mrs 
‘Greene will be at home after October 1 
at Briar Hill Farm, St. Albans, Vermont. 


Florence B. Kimball, N.Y.S. ’07, was 
appointed acting librarian of the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural college at Amherst 
pending the selection of the new librarian 
to succeed Charles R. Green, resigned. 


Julia Carter, N. Y. S. 719-20, has re- 
signed as librarian of the Holland li- 
brary, Alexandria Bay, N. Y., to suc- 
ceed Ruth L. Brown as secretary of 
the Vermont Public Library commis- 
sion. 

The report of the Fletcher Free li- 
brary of Burlington, Vermont, records 
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the number of borrowers’ cards in use, 
5306; percentage of fiction circulated, 
35; number of books circulated, 96,944; 
number of volumes entered in the cata- 
log, 41,342. 


Grace Patten, Simmons ’18, was mar- 
ried, June 18, in Brookline, Mass., to 
Horace Francis Bowser. Mr and Mrs 
Bowser will be at home after Novembei 
1 at 66 Hancock St., Stoneham, Mass 


Marie Randall, Simmons 714, was mar- 
ried, June 15, in Brockton, Mass., to 
Charles Morgan Caldwell. Mr and Mrs 
Caldwell will live at 194 Central St., 
Springfield, Mass. 


Carl W. Hull, assistant librarian, 
has been promoted to librarian of the 
First Corps Area in the Army Supply 
Base at Boston, Mass. He succeeds 
Mr Henry S. Green who has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Massachusetts 
agricultural college at Amherst. 


The report of the Forbes library, 
Northampton, Mass., notes that the li- 
brary contains 165,935v., 121,017  pic- 
tures, 12,987 pieces of music, 2552 maps 
and 24,894 pamphlets. A number of 
valuable gifts were added during the 
year. There was a registration of 8933 
borrowers and a circulation of 122,702 
books and 14,140 pictures. Branches 
and deposit stations have done good 
work during the year. 

The Public library of New Haven, 
Conn., has received a gift of $1300 from 
the New Haven Education Extension 
Center. The gift will be used as a 
book fund. The library has three other 
funds: the Phillip Marett fund of over 
$75,000; the Bennett fund of $5000, the 
income from which is used for the pur- 
chase of art books and the Addis fund 
of $10,000, the income of which is used 
for the purchase of books relating to 
the industrial arts. 


Miss Julia Williams, story-teller of 
the Philadelphia free library, fur- 
nished much pleasure for the children 
who summered at Nantucket, Mass. 
An enterprising business venture is a 
book shop in a boat that is aground 
near the harbor. The book shop has 
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the name, The Skipper, and so the in- 
vitations that were sent out read, 
“The Skipper invites you to hear 
stories on the deck, Tuesday and Fri- 
day afternoons.” Miss Williams told 
the stories, “tales of old New England 
and many yarns of land and sea and 
air from countries old and new,” to 
the great delight of her audiences. 


The fortieth annual report of the 
Public library, Bridgeport, Conn., for 
the year ending May 31, 1921, shows a 
circulation of 741,5l6v., a per capita 
circulation of 5.1 volumes. In_ the 
three years since reorganization was 
begun, the circulation has increased 
376 per cent, from 197,196 to 741,516 
volumes. In spite of increased costs of 
service, books and supplies, the cost of 
maintenance has been reduced from 18 
cents to 12 cents for each volume cir- 
culated. The library has now 133,660 
volumes; 26,015 volumes were added 
by purchase in the year. The library 
tax netted $107,640, and the expendi- 
tures from this fund were $92,689; 
$46,724 was spent for salaries and 
$26,010 for books. 

The library has four branch build- 
ings, opened in the last three years, 
and is erecting two more at a com- 
bined cost of $90,000. 

Central Atlantic 

Esther Chapin, Simmons ‘13, has 
joined the cataloging staff of the Prince- 
ton University library. 

Lily M. Dodgen, Pratt ’10, has been 
made librarian of the State normal school 
at Trenton, N. J. 

Gladys Hadley, Simmons °18, has been 
appointed librarian of the Bloomsburg 
state normal school, Bloomsburg, Pa. 


Katharine Rock, Simmons ‘19, has 
been appointed as the librarian of the L.i- 
brary association of Greenville, Pa. 

Harriet D. McCarthy (Pratt) has 
been appointed librarian of the Home- 
wood branch of the Carnegie library of 
Pittsburgh. 

Dorothy Wightman (Western Re- 
serve) has been appointed first assistant 
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in the Hazelwood branch, Carnegie li- 
brary of Pittsburgh. 

Dorothy Bemis, Pratt 16, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Financial Ref- 
erence library, Federal Reserve Bank, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ida B. Campbell, recently librarian of 
the Goodrich Rubber Company of Akron, 
Ohio, has joined the staff of the Globe- 
Wernicke Company in New York City. 

Rumana McManis, Wisconsin, ’15, 
formerly librarian for the Fourth Army 
Corps, has taken a position with the 
Arthur R. Womrath Company in New 
York City. 

Ida M. Heemans, N. Y. S. ’05-06, has 
resigned from the Wells College li- 
brary. staff to become first assistant 
cataloger at the Rochester public 
library. 

Jennie D. Fellows, a graduate and 
for many years an instructor in cata- 
loging of the New York State library 
school, has accepted the editorship of 
the Decimal Classification series. 

The contract for the new library 
building for Wilmington, Delaware, has 
been given to the Du Pont Engineering 
Company for $388,666. The architects 
are E. L. Tilton and Alfred M. Githens. 

Elizabeth B. Faucon, Pratt '90, for 
31 years a valued member of the staff 
of the Pratt Institute free library, and 
since 1893 custodian of its reading 
room, died on September 15, after a 
very brief illness. 

Jane L. Burbank, B. L. S., N. Y. S. 
‘19, resigned as head of the circulation 
department of the Public library, Tren- 
ton, N. J., and has gone to the Public 
library, Newark, N. J., as senior as- 
sistant in the lending department for 
three months. 

The annual report of the Wilming- 
ton Institute library records: Bor- 
rowers, 21,000; population, 110,000: 
number of volumes on the shelves, 
103,532, and number of books issued 
for home use, 374,632. An interesting 
list of old library records, some dating 
back as far as 1787, is given. The in- 
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come for the year was $51,230 and the 
expenditures, $47,633. 


Le Roy Jeffers, F. R. G. S., of the 
New York public library, has been 
made a Chevalier of the Order of St. 
Charles, by the Prince of Monaco in 
recognition of his work for moun- 
taineering. Mr Jeffers is secretary of 
the Bureau of Associated Mountain- 
eering clubs of North America and li- 
brarian of the American Alpine club. 
He is a member of the Explorers club, 
of the English, French, Canadian and 
many other mountaineering organiza- 
tions. 

Central 

Ruth KE. Adamson has been elected 
school librarian of Fond du Lac, Wis- 
consin. 


The Public library of Minneapolis has 
received a bequest of $6000 from the 
estate of the late Mary J. Heaton. 

Miss Sylvia Oakley of the Chicago 
public library, has become high school 
librarian at South Bend, Indiana. 


Elizabeth Leavitt, Simmons °19, was 
married, July 1, in Denver, Colorado, to 
LeRoy Benton Reynolds. Mr and Mrs 
Reynolds will live at Lohrville, Iowa. 


Dora Moore, N. Y. S. ’06-07, has re- 
signed as head cataloger at Colgate 
University library to accept a similar 
position at Ohio Wesleyan university. 


Grace Winton, Pratt °17, assistant li- 
brarian of the Cass technical high school, 
has been appointed librarian of the 
Northwestern high school in Detroit. 


Miss Dora Moore, N. Y. S. ’06-07, 
for 10 years cataloger of Colgate Uni- 
versity library, Hamilton, New York, 
has resigned to become head cataloger 
of the Ohio Wesleyan University li- 
brary, Delaware, Ohio. 

William W. Bishop, librarian of the 
University of Michigan, was appointed 
an official delegate of the A. L. A. to 
the annual conference of the Library 
Association (English) held in) Man- 
chester, England, September 12-17. 
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Miss Viola Bb. Phillips, assistant 


librarian of the Public library of: 


Youngstown, Ohio, was married, July 
20, to Walter W. McBane. Miss Phil- 
lips was in the over-seas library serv- 
ice in Paris and Le Man. 

Beatrice Geddis, librarian of the Car- 
negie library of Fowler, Indiana, for- 
merly of Detroit, Michigan, accompanied 
by Miss Aldrich of the Detroit public li- 
brary, sailed for Europe in September 
for an indefinite period of study and 
travel. 


Mrs Sarah Scott Edwards, N. Y. S. 


‘17, for some time librarian of the Bu--: 


reau of Municipal Service at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, has resigned to be- 
come librarian of the Ohio Institute for 
Public Efficiency at Columbus, Ohio. 
Miss Mary K. Reely, for some years 
editor of the Book Review Digest, has 
joined the staff of the Wisconsin library 
commission, in charge of the Book Selec- 
tion department. She will also give the 
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A New Bindery 
Mr. Grover Hertzberg 


of the Hertzberg Monastery Hill 





Bindery of Chicago, together with 


Messrs Frederic Hertzberg 


and 


Ernst Hertzberg, Jr. 


also of the Monastery Bindery, will 
be established at Des Moines, la., 
in their own building which has just 
been completed at East Grand Ave. 
and TWwenty-second street, in that 
city. The firm will be known as 


The Hertzberg Bindery of 
Des Moines 


It will specialize particularly in 
binding for public libraries. 
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New Harvard Books 


Learning and Living 

By Ephraim Emerton 

Eight essays on one phase or an- 
other of academic life; the papers re- 
flect “‘the constant struggle to maintain the 
higher ideals of education, to separate the per- 
manent from the whimsical and the transient. 

. . The threads that run through them all 
are: the value of hard work done ‘as by God’s 
Jaw’; the freedom of the teacher to teach 
and of the learner to learn; the discipline of 
the remote aim and the responsibility for 
reaching it; the folly of educational tricks 
and short-cuts; finally, the justification of 
all educational effort by, its bearing upon the 
associated life of men. 


Dante’s Divine Comedy 


In each volume the original and the 
blank-verse translation are on oppo- 
site pages. Even more important 
than the English version is the series 
of Interpretative Analyses, the prefaces, and 
other essays in which Professor Langdon 
has gathered the fruits of his life-long devo- 
tion to Dante. studies. He has undertaken to 
find out what the poem can mean, or could 
consistently be shown to mean, to those who 
are living now rather than what it must have 
seemed to mean six centuries ago. Volume 
I, The Inferno; Volume II, The Purgatorio; 
Volume III, The Paradiso. 


The Organization of the Boot 
and Shoe Industry in Massa- 
chusetts Before 1875 
By Blanche E. Hazard 
Ancient town records, parish regis- 

ters, account-books, newspapers, and 
the recollections of old people provid- 
ed Miss Hazard with the material for this 
valuable and interesting study of the early 
days of the boot and shoe industry in Massa- 
chusetts. It is not merely a_ penetrating 
analysis of a fundamental problem in eco- 
nomics but a storehouse of information for 
those who care for the history and popular 
customs of early New England. Maps and 
half-tone illustrations add to the value of the 
work ; there is a detailed index. 


Secret Treaties of Austria- 
Hungary, 1879-1914 


Edited by A. F. Pribram and A. C. Coolidge 
2 vols. Each, $3.00 


Until the appearance of this work, 
historians had known neither the text 
of the treaties underlying the Triple Alliance 
nor the course of the negotiations which re- 
sulted in its formation. Here both are made 
public, the texts (in Vol. I) in their entirety, 
the course of the negotiations (in Vol. II) 
insofar es it can be traced through the docu- 
ments at Vienna. Although the work is a 
history of the treaties rather than of the 
Triple Alliance, the author provides in an in- 
troductory chapter a sketch of the most im- 
portant results obtained by a study of the 
documents. 


Send for our new catalogue 


Harvard University Press 
9 Randall Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
15 West 44th St., New York City 
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course in Book selection in the library 
school. 


Marie Gertrude Blanchard, Pittsburgh 
14, librarian of the Homewood branch 
of the Carnegie library and on the ad- 
visory committee of the Carnegie library 
school at Pittsburgh, has obtained a 
leave-of-absence to take the position of 
reference librarian in the University of 
Notre Dame library, Notre Dame, In- 
diana. 

South 

Agnes F. P. Greer, Pratt ’08, returns 
to the staff of the Kansas City public 
library as teachers’ librarian. 

Emily V. D. Miller, N. Y. S., 710-11, 
has been appointed A. L. A. librarian 
in charge of the Public Service hos- 
pitals in New Orleans, La. 

Ruth Cowgill, Pratt ’11, has resigned 
the librarianship of the Public library at 
Boise, Idaho, and has accepted the ap- 
pointment of Station librarian, Marine 
Barracks, Quantico, Virginia. 

A municipal exhibit will be on dis- 
play at the St. Louis public library, 
October 1-November 15. The aim will 
be to show the functions of a great city 
and it will be an exhibit of the work 
and methods of work of the various de- 
partments and institutions of the city 
of St. Louis. 

The Public library of Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, opened its third branch in July. 
This is to be known as the Blyden 
branch and is the first public library 
opened in Virginia for the use of the 
colored people. It is also the second 
branch library opened in 1921. A com- 
mittee of prominent colored citizens 
has been appointed to act with the li- 
brarian and the board in all matters 
concerning the welfare of the Blyden 
branch. 

West 

Miss Mary E. Downey has been ap- 
pointed secretary of the Library com- 
mission of North Dakota, to succeed 
Blanche Hedrick, resigned. 


Earl Manchester, for 10 years super- 
intendent of the reading-room of Har- 
per library at the University of Chi- 
cago, has been appointed librarian at 
the University of Kansas library at 
Lawrence as head of the reading de- 
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partment. Mr Manchester was for- 
merly connected with Brown uni- 
versity. 
Pacific coast 
Alice M. Waldron, Simmons ’20, has 
taken a position in Reed college, Port- 
‘land, Oregon. 


Mary Brown Humphrey, Pratt 18, 
has been made reference and periodical 
librarian of the University of Oregon li- 
brary at Eugene. 

Joyce Backus, Simmons ’20, has been 
appointed head of the circulation depart- 
ment of the State college of Washing- 
ton at Pullman, Wash. 


Lucia Haley, Pratt 12, resigned from 
the University of Montana library to ac- 
cept a position in the Oregon Agricul- 
tural College library. 


Mrs W. G. Hamilton (Esther Dan- 
iels), Riverside Library Service school, 
14, died at the home of her parents, 
Mr and Mrs Joseph F. Daniels, Sep- 
tember 6, 1921, in Riverside, California. 


Prof Ralph L. Power, organizer of 
the business library at Boston univer- 
sity in 1914 and librarian since that 
date, has resigned to accept an ap- 
pointment in the University of South- 
ern California at Los Angeles. 


Mr W. B. Ayer, after 25 years of 
continuous service as a member of the 
library board of Portland, Oregon, re- 
signed September 18. Mr Ayer was 
for most of the period president of the 
board and always an effective and 
faithful member. 


The annual report of the Seattle pub- 
lic library for 1920 draws a striking com- 
parison between the work of the library 
for the years 1910 and 1920, shown both 
in a table and in a graphic chart. 

There has been an increase of 161 per 
cent in the number of volumes; of 181 
per cent in circulation; of 92 per cent in 
the number of borrowers; of 33 per cent 
in the population; of 90 per cent in the 
receipts from the city; an increase of 68 
per cent in the number of employes and 
an increase of 209 per cent in the sal- 
aries. 

The average salary in 1910 was $662; 
in 1920, $1219. The beginning salary 
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Have you ordered these? 


A County Library—4-page leaf- 
let with 4 illustrations. 


SO CCOMIO Ss cates kaeied eee $ 1.00 
100 copies a 
500 copies 

1,000 copies 

5,000 copies 


County Library Exhibit 
Comprises 14 panels, 20x26 inches 
in size, attractively printed on 
heavy grey cover stock. Thirty real 
photographs: are mounted on _ the 
panels. 


The exhibit is prepared for use at 
state or county fairs, conferences 
of social workers, teachers, libra- 
rians, and church workers, and at 
farmers’ institutes, agricultural col- 
leges and many other places. 


The last panel has space for the 
name of the local commission, State 
Library or other library agency. 





Price per set of 14 panels, $18.00, 
postage or express extra. 


Book Wagons—12-page pamphlet with 
5 illustrations. Single copies, 15 
cents, 10 copies $1.00, 30 copies, 
$2.50, 100 copies, $7.00. 


Plays for Children, An Annotated In- 
dex, by Alice I. Hazeltine, super- 
visor Children’s Work, St. Louis 
Public Library. Price, $1.50, Cloth. 


Viewpoints in Biography (Second title 
in the Viewpoint Series), by Kath- 
erine Tappert. Price 60 cents. 


American Library Association 
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78 East Washington Street, Chicago | 
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for trained library assistants in 1910 was 
$50; now, $100. 

The time limit for borrowing books 
was extended. The fine for over-due 
books was reduced. The limit on the 
number of books that can be taken out 
at one time has been increased. The an- 


nual vacation has been increased from 15 | 


to 26 days. Twelve days a year are al- 
lowed for sick leave. 

Lunch is served at cost and individual 
ockers have been provided. Of the 84 
nembers of the technical staff, 60 are 
members of the Pacific Northwest li- 
brary association and 47 are members 
of the A. L. A. 

Canada 

The Public Library board of Hamil- 
ton, Canada, requested the minister of 
education of the Ontario Cabinet, in 
whose department public libraries are 
administered, to conduct a survey of 
the Public library of their city in order 
to ascertain how better it could serve 
the interests of the public. 

The minister of education arranged 
that Mr W. O. Carson, superintendent 
of public libraries for the Province, 
should conduct this investigation. He 
did so, and the first recommendation 
was that the library board engage Mr 
W. N. C. Carlton, who they learned 
was about to return from the American 
library in Paris. This recommenda- 
tion the board has adopted and Mr 
Carlton has consented to reorganize 
the library and to spend some months 
in the city devoting himself solely to 
this work. The Public Library board 
of Hamilton feel greatly gratified in 
being able to get Mr Carlton to under- 
take this work for them. G. H. L. 


Foreign 

An item received from the Oregon 
state library states that a gift of 
$100,000 by a number of leading citi- 
zens of the place will provide a new 
library building for Kobe, Japan. It 
will be erected in Okurayama Park. It 
will be a two-story building of rein- 
forced concrete, the upper floor of 
which will be used for reading rooms 
and the ground floor for offices. A 
storehouse of concrete, five stories 
high, will be constructed near the new 





Libraries 


building to contain the book stacks of 
the institution. It is expected that the 
new library will be ready for use in 
September, 1921. 





Wanted—Poole’s Index to Periodical 
Literature, volume 5 only. The H. R. 
Huntting Co., Springfield, Mass. 





Wanted—An experienced cataloger 
and catalog reviser. Salary $1300- 
$1500. Newberry library, Chicago. 





Wanted—An assistant to take charge 
of serials and binding department in a 
college library in the middle west. 
College, library school and some ex- 
perience required. Please state salary 
you would consider. Address, M. G. 
Ames, Room 200, Tower Building, 
Chicago. 





The Public library of Minneapolis, 
Minn., wishes some good assistants to 
fill vacancies in the reference room, 
general assistants in branches and 
three or four children’s librarians. 
Full particulars will be furnished on 
request to Miss Gratia A. Countryman, 
librarian. 





For Sale—Century Magazine, v. 53- 
80, v. 81, Nos. 1-2; Nov., 1896 to Dec.. 
1910. Unbound. Miss Jessie L. Arms, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 





Free Distribution 
The Public library, Jacksonville. 
Fla., has the following directories 
which it will send to any library de- 
siring them that will pay transporta- 
tion costs: 


Arkansas City, 1906; Atlanta, 1915, 1917; 
Augusta, Ga., 1912; Baltimore, 1912, 1913: 
Birmingham, 1913-1915 inclusive; Boston, 
1912-14 inc.; Brooklyn, 1906; Buffalo, 1911, 
1913, 1914; Charleston, S. C., 1909, 1912; 
Cincinnati, 1912-15 inc.; Cleveland, 1915, 
1918; Columbus, Ga., 1908, 1912; Columbus, 
Miss., 1912; Columbus, O.; 1911, 1912; 
enport, 1908; Detroit, 1908; D. C., 1912, 13, 
16; Ft. Wayne, 1916; Hartford, 1908, 1914: 
Lexington, Ky., 1906-7; Louisville, 1915; 
Macon, Ga., 1911; Memphis, 1912; Mobile, 
1911, 1913; Montgomery, Ala., 1911, 1913; 
New York, 1915; Philadelphia, 1905, 1906; 
Richmond, 1912, 1913; Saginaw, Mich., 1908, 
1912; Va. Gazeteer, 1911. 








